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THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
BY A PHILADELPHIAN, 


Within this decade occurred the war with Mexico,—old | 
“Rough and Ready” Zachary Taylor, with his handful of 
veterans, driving the ‘‘ Mexicanos” before him like chaff, 
and the chivalrous and scientific Winfield Scott marching 
triumphantly to the capital of the foe, and dictating terms 
of peace from the old palace of Montezuma. The means 
of communicating intelligence from the far South, at the | 
commencement of this war, were so imperfect as to leave | 
the result of Gen. Taylor’s movements in great doubt for 
some days, during which the public anxiety became ex- 
treme; and when information of his triumph came to hand, | 
the great mass of patriotic citizens were enthusiastic in his 
praise. And then the terse modesty of the official reports 
of his various actions throughout the entire campaign, won 
the hearts of the cultivated and refined of his fellow-citi- 
zens. He was a Whig in politics, and a personal friend of 
Henry Clay, (one of whose sons fell in battle under Taylor.) 
He sympathized, also, with the Native American movement. 
He was regularly nominated for the Presidency, and was 
elected by the united vote of these parties in 1848. 

By this time our evening newspapers (for years outnum- 
bering the morning papers)—the Political and Commercial 
Register, True American, Freeman's Journal, Philadelphia 
Gazette, National Gazette, and Daily Chronicle—had all passed 
away, and for several months the city was without any 
evening daily. In 1847, Mr. J. 8. Cummings commenced 
the Hvening Bulletin; and some years after, the Hvrening 
Journal was started by Mr. T. Grayson. The former print 
has grown slowly but steadily in size and strength, and bids 
fair to add another score of years to that already accom- 
plished. The latter continued on till the commencement of 
the rebellion, with which it strangely affiliated, and then 
died most deservedly ! 

The politics of the Hvening Bulletin remained for years 
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rather undefined, but during the first six months of the 
rebellion it took substantially the side of true patriotism. 


| Its present owners have, I believe, attained their interest 


and respective positions by long and faithful service. And 


| certainly the extent of the field which this paper assumes 


to fill (as chief evening daily for a population of nearly 
a million) is such as to warrant a liberal expenditure of 
labor and capital. 

In this period we should chronicle the rise and rapid 
growth of “Sunday” periodicals. 

More than forty years ago, Thomas Moore, in one of his 


| vitriolic odes in the London Times, sneered at the 


** Readers of virtuous Sunday papers." 


| Had that luxurious little bard but tarried in life till now, he 
| would have found both readers and papers number “ legion,” 
| though their gross amount of virtue may not be over- 


whelming. 

We count the Dispatch, Mercury, Transcript, Times, Press, 
and Republic, in Philadelphia. This, we confess, is clearing 
some twenty years at a single leap; but we have more than 
once thought that our story was lagging behind its proper 
interest, and as this particular department of our periodical 
literature warrants a grouping description, we thus present 
it. We will now examine its individual members slightly, 
taking them in inverse order of their age and standing. 

The Republic is of “radical” politics, and has a body of 
several printers who club their labors upon it weekly. Its 
rise is so recent as to show scarcely root or leaf, much less 
fruit. It has its fame, as well as history, before it. 

Of the Press we are obliged to speak in the “imperfect” 
tense, for more than one reason—it has passed away, and 
left its work unfinished. It was really a seventh wheel to 
Forney’s celebrated daily, and seemed to be devoted, first 
to its owner, and next to the running of the passenger rail- 
way cars on Sunday. We shall report it absent, rather than 
dead. 

The Times rose out of the war, and has thus far adapted 
itself to the Peace. In politics its performance “on the 
fence” is equal to that of Blondin on the rope; and in 
finance it stands on both sides—going equally strong for 
contraction, expansion, or—extinction ! 

The Transcript and the Mercury are pretty much brethren 
in age and size, with a public influence equally poised. 
Of their politics during the war, we think it kindest to say 
nothing. 

The Dispatch stands so much by itself that a distinct 
notice is indispensable. It has now reached an age that 
would insure it citizenship, even under the strictest Native 
American rule; and its working force presents a homo- 
geneous personality to which none of its cotemporaries can 
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pretend. It furnishes another refutation of the “luck in 
odd numbers” theory. Like the Ledger in former times, 
it is managed by three competent printers and an editor. 
Its publishers, if not so wealthy as Swain & Co., are quite 
as independent, and its editor might wear gracefully Jarvis’s 
mantle without serious detriment to the original garment. 
For more than twenty years neither of these principals 
has béen missing at his post. The result is a journal more 
popular and less dependent than any of its fellows, reared 
by patient industry and undeniable capability. 

As a touchstone of desert, especially in journalism, we 
have had in Philadelphia for the past seven years a test at 
once simple and sufficient. The rebellion gave us a mag- 
netism that will point us the true north for at least our own 
generation. In all that contest the Dispatch needed no 
promptings in its patriotism— 

* Not it with Judas kiss our mother stung— 

Not it denied her with blaspheming tongue 

E’en when Apostles shrunk.” 
All praise to this coasting craft which kept its course in 
spite of the darkness and the gale! Such faith, evinced by 
works, should, next to charity, hide many sins. So much 
for its twenty-first year: may he who chronicles its forty- 
second have reason to double our commendation! 

Our Sunday journalism may be called the latest branch 
of our Tree of Knowledge. If not a different it is at least 
a distinct department of periodical literature, and its influ- 
ence for good or evil is manifestly a legitimate topic for 
discussion. But the old master of rhetoric warned us long 
ago from Edinburgh how much easier it is to find fault 
than to set a fair example, and we prefer not to assume an 
ungracious office. With such “Journals of Civilization,” 
too, as New York and Boston furnish us, where we are 
taught that to make a fortune is an end which, if it does 
not sanctify, at least justifies any means, it were both Puri- 
tanism and prudery to ask a publisher to regard the moral 
results of the seeds which he sows broadcast through the 
land! Nevertheless, when we reflect that the Golden Rule 
has been before the eyes and ears of humanity for eighteen 
hundred years, we may be allowed to glance at it now and 
then, and, noting the right line which it draws, blush at the 
angle which our progress still makes with it. To hold the 
balance that shall weigh this question rightly is a pre- 
sumptuous task. Whoever does it will need not only a 
strong arm but a clean hand. And if such a one is ever 
found, we cannot help fearing that he will not be the favorite 


candidate of our Sunday newspapers for the Presidency of 


the Republic. 

After Levin’s “‘decline and fall,” the Sun newspaper 
passed into the ownership of others. For several years it 
was edited quite creditably by Mr. James 8. Wallace. Its 
cold-water standard, however, was gradually lowered, until 
the Fairmount fluid actually succumbed before the motley 


Nativism. In 1852 it supported Broom, the Native Ameri- 
can candidate for President. But:in the Fremont cam- 
paign (1856) it was suberned by the Democrats, and kept 


its flag flying merely as a decoy; and in the course of 


Buchanan’s administration it gave up the ghost. 

About the commencement of the sixth ten years a one- 
cent daily was started, under the name of the National 
Forum. Its original owners I cannot specify. Its title was 
too stately for the mob, and too classical for the newsboys, 
who called it the Nation’s Reforum! whatever that might 
mean. Ina short time J. R. Flanigan assumed possession 
of the concern, changing its name to The Daily News. It 
affected a modified Nativism, and in 1856 advocated Fill- 
more for the Presidency, to the direct advantage of Mr. 
Buchanan ; but in 1860 it published a series of Jack Down- 


t still maintained a tinge of 
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ing Letters, tending to throw the Native vote for Lincoln, 
and in 1864 was an avowed Republican organ. It now 
stands somewhat like its editor, ‘“ spindling into longitude 
immense,” the largest one-cent paper alive, and an advo- 
cate of the White House interest at Washington. 

Not long after the News arose the second Daily Times, 
which in its brief career passed some weeks under the edi- 
torship of a son of the old Abolition presidential candidate 
James G. Birney. This young man gave promise of great 
efficiency in this position, for under him the paper bade fair 
to commend itself to our community in spite of all competi- 
tors. But he was destitute of the requisite funds for the en- 
terprise, and had to relinquish it. The Rev. Mr. Rood next 
took possession—a clergyman too feeble for the duties of a 


small congregation, who yet aspired (as a means of recu- 





yeration, perhaps) to the publishing of a daily newspaper! 
| ‘annot say now which died first—editor or print; they 
certainly both soon required an “ obituary.” 

But now we are approaching the seventh decade in which 
was to be determined the life or death of the Republic. 
The underroll of the great tempest began to heave upon the 
beach, and its voice came moaning through the shrouds. 
Never had a whole nation met such a test—its foes being of 
its own household, and they its long-loved and pampered 
ones. 

The old Pennsylvania Inquirer fell before the demands of 
the crisis, and the present Jnguirer arose in its stead. 
Forney brought out his Press, and thereby has carved his 
monument instead of his tomb. And the Heening Telegraph 
was started by J. Barclay Harding, following the demise of 
the Hvening Journal, and occupying the old office of the 
Pennsylvanian ; while the Age has caught up the mantle of 
the latter. 

The rise in the price of all articles, caused by the war, 
made an end of the “‘ Penny” newspapers—the Ledger hold- 
ing out till past the eleventh hour, but at length being com- 
pelled to double its price. Two cents and upward is the 
living rate at present; though the Star, the Herald, and 
the Morning Post are endeavoring to revive the one-cent 
race; but no publication should be sold below its actual 
cost, exclusive of its advertising. 

And now we find ourselves face to face with our fellows— 

or more properly successors, as respects the writer. On 
every hand I meet the humiliating admission that Philadel- 
phia newspapers need not aspire to any thing ubove medioc- 
rity, and that it is not allowed to our community to enjoy 
a crescent or meridian light in its literature, but that it must 
content itself with a sort of afternoon day forever! I am 
sure that no such restriction rested on our predecessors forty 
years ago. 
” We buy five hundred dollars’ worth of New York papers 
per day in this city, surely not because of their foreign 
news, for that we get by telegraph; but because of their 
attractive presentment of topics of common concern,—which 
have often to be taken alongside of disparaging statements 
and dishonest sneers at ourselves! Of a truth here is a 
mystery whose solution (or abolition) we commend to the 
attention of our younger brethren. 

Is excellence in literature a chameleon characteristic, 
that addresses itself differently to different eyes? Is it 
dependent on the reader’s whim? We pry into every chink 
of our rolling world to find drapery and food for the body, 
and we never mistake the quality of our viands or our 
vestments: in our mental fare must we swallow husks and 
chaff and call them finest wheat? All our superior hotels 
have ever been well patronized. Every good victualler in 
our markets makes money. Even Danny Copple might have 
made a fortune on his panned oysters alone. And, depend 
on it, whoever shall open among us a stock of superior 
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es will find an appreciating public here. 

But I am treading on delicate ground, presumptuous even 
for an old Philadelphian ; yet whatever Pericles desired for 
Athens I feel warranted in asking for my native city— 


“Her never weaned, though not her fav’rite child!" 


The Book Printers in Philadelphia remain to be enumer- 
ated. Of these in their order. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


An erect, spare, venerable-looking man, not far from 
sixty, with thin iron-gray hair, is seated at a long table that 
runs through the room, and intently occupied in the ex- 
amination of some of the recent. books and newspapers 
with which the table is loaded. His modest neck-tie, and 
plain brown coat, with its stiff, upright collar, proclaim him 
a Quaker; and a glance at his thoughtful face and expan- 
sive forehead shows that he is none other than the most 
distinguished of living Quakers, John G. Whittier. 

Mr. Whittier has been before the public, as an author, for 
full forty pom but though he is one of the most correct 
and graceful of prose writers, it is principally by his poetry 
that he has won distinction. Every one is familiar wit 
his verses, but scarcely any but well-read persons are 
acquainted with his prose, or are even aware that he has 
written some of the most charming sketches and stories 
that have emanated from the prose-writers of the past half- 
century. With a volume of these sketches, entitled ‘“ Le- 
gends of New England,” he made, at the age of twenty- 
three, his first appearance as an author, and it was this 
volume that first won him celebrity. It was founded on 
the Indian superstitions of Massachusetts, and it displays 
that intimate knowledge of early New England history 
which is so observable in Mr. Whittier’s poetry. 

Whittier’s chief works are so well known to our reader, 
that we need not mention their titles here. Next to Long- 
fellow, he is more widely read than any other American 
poet. He is emphatically a self-made writer. His- early 
life was passed on a farm, in severe manual labor, and 
until he was eighteen he had no educational advantages, 
save such as could be derived from a few winters’ attend- 
ance on the public schools of his native district. At the 
age of twenty, however, he managed to secure two years’ 
tuition at a town academy ; but then he left school to work 
his way in the world, and what he has since learned he 
has gathered from contact with actual life, or by solitary 
study in his own library. To this lack of classical culture 
may doubtless be attributed the charming simplicity of his 
style, and the peculiarly American character of his writings. 

Mr. Whittier, we believe, never was married; but till 
within about a year he was blessed with the most de- 
voted of sisters, who was his constant companion, minis- 
tering to his domestic needs and sharing his studies. 
She was a woman of fine literary taste, and herself wrote 
some poems that were quite equal to any of her brother’s 
production. She died about a year ago, greatly lamented 


by Mr. Whittier, who has since lived a secluded life in his | 


quiet home in Amesbury. 

“One of the noblest and wisest of American poets,” says 
Alger, in his “ Friendships of Women’’—‘ the pure, brave, 
and devout Whittier—had a sister, who was to him very 
much what Dorothy was to Wordsworth. Several of her 
poems are printed with his. 
rambled together, had a large share of their consciousness 
together. After her death, sitting alone in his wintry 
cottage, he said to a friend who was visiting him, that since 


They always lived together, | 


mental wares (if he can but keep his shop open until he is | been wont to submit all he wrote, he could hardly tell of a 


| new production whether it were good or poor. He also 
said that the sad measure of his love for her was the 
vacancy which her departure had left. He has paid her, 
in his ‘Snow-Bound,’ a tribute which will draw readers as 
| long as loving hearts are left in the world.” 
Every reader of that exquisite poem will remember the 

| passage beginning— . 
“ As one who held herself a part 
j Of all she saw, and let her heart 
! Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 

Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 
Oh, 7 by ~ some holy hill, 

Or from the shade of saintly palms, 

Or silver reach of river calme, 
Do those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year fo 
The chill weight of the winter snow 

For months upon her grave has lain.” 


- oe 
INDIVIDUALITY OF CHARACTER. 


An independent mind is not haughty, proud, or supercili- 
| ous, but it is self-controlling. It does not inquire what the 
Scribes and Pharisees think or say about Church and State, 
or anything else. Such a person goes with the multitude 
when the multitude goes right, but declines at once when it 
goes wrong. Such a mind is not stiff, factious, or captious; 
but it is firm, and always to be relied on. 

If the habit of independent thought and action were cul- 
tivated and carried out by the mass of men and women, 
what an immense change for the better would everywhere 
spring up around us! What havoc it would make in the 
work of fashion! How it would trample down its follies ! 
how it would mock at the imperial dictates of Parisian mil- 
liners! what com 
estate it would prevent! 

The want of an independent individuality of character 
makes people the veriest slaves, and the most helpless and 
hopeless of dupes to the manners and habits of others. In 
their dress, their modes of life, and habits of thought and 
action, they do not consult pecuniary ability, nor the fitness 
of things, but the eyes and opinions of other people. 
These are the imperious powers to which they bow down 
with the most slavish adulation. 

The want of an individuality of character induces people 
to appear to be what they are not. 
which they never read. Some struggle to equal the splen- 
dor of ancient houses and ancient honors. All such things 
constitute a miserable compound of deceit, folly, and dishon- 
esty. An honest, independent mind takes life as it comes— 
its possessor stands in his own lot, and is not ashamed of the 
position in life in which he may be placed. If poor, he does 
not envy the rich, nor is he ashamed of the garments and 
other possessions which become his pecuniary condition. 
Having purposes and ao of his own, he heeds but 
little the fashionable rage of the world around him. The 
| “talent”? which God has given him is not hid away, but is 








| used to accomplish the great purposes for which it was in- 
trusted to him. He recognizes his obligations as a “‘mem- 
ber of the great family of God,” and, regardless of the 
foolish opinions of others, his object in life is to benefit his 
fellows. The world is blessed by his having lived in it, and 
“the good he does lives after ‘him.” 


ni G Ore 


A cius of hen-pecked husbands, which meets once a week 
in a city out West, announces its adjournment as the rising 


} 


she was gone, to whose faithful taste and judgment he had | of the fed. 


it would accomplish, and what waste of | 
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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

We copy the following article from Harper's Weekly of the 
18th ult. The facts set forth are of startling importance, and 
should receive from those interested prompt action in order 
to secure such a change in the tariff and postal laws as will, 
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at least, place American industry on an equality with that of | 


Europe. 

Senator Sprague, who can not be suspected of being a 
rancorous free-trader, says that “ we have taxed out of exist- 
ence interests which made us a prosperous people.” And 


the Senator, who is one of the largest manufacturers of 


cotton cloth in the country, farther says that it is a question 
whether cotton can now be ealled an existing interest! That 
is an astonishing assertion, and is undoubtedly extravagant. 
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writing upon the envelope except the address of the person 
to whom it is sent. Thus, a package which might weigh 
twenty pounds may, under the new convention, be sent from 
London to New York for $4 80; while under our present 
postal law it would cost $19 20 to send it from New York to 
Newark. A resident of Omaha or San Francisco can thus 
buy and receive from London a Latham’s Johnson’s English 
Dictionary, weighing ten pounds, for about one-half what a 
Webster’s Dictionary sent from Springfield would cost him ! 

Again, our customs officers are not permitted to examine 


| parcels received from England, although they may examine 


those sent abroad. By the terms of the’ convention, also, 


| “no charges whatever shall be levied in the country in which 


Still we might endure the loss of cotton and the cotton | 


trade. But if we heavily tax the intelligence of the country ; 
if we impose vast burdens upon popular education; if we 
stop the printing-press, we shall have laid our destructive 


| its mate by the next. 


| regular freight, charges and duty added. 


hands upon the very source of our national power and pros- | 


perity. 

Intelligence is the corner-stone of a free government. 
Cheap literature is a vital necessity of our progress and 
welfare. Whatever, therefore, increases the prices of books 
and so diminishes the chances of their universal diffusion 
encourages popular ignorance; and the law that discrimin- 
ates against the native author strikes at the native literature 
which, as the expression of our national life and character, 
is the most important of all. This is what our present laws 
do. They operate against our own highest interest. They 
discriminate against American literary industry; and a 
change is absolutely necessary to secure to citizens of the 
United States, in their own country, the same privileges that 
are guaranteed to Englishmen by the recent postal conven- 
tion, and secured to them by tariff regulations. At this 
moment printing paper, (the same as is used on Harper's 
Weekly,) which may be considered a raw material, pays a 
duty of thirty-five per cent. ad valorem; while the same 


international newspapers, book-packets and patterns, or sam- 
ples of merchandise are delivered.” It is easy, therefore, to 
drive a profitable free-trade in dutiable articles. One boot 
may be sent across the Atlantic as a sample by this mail, and 
Pattern horse-shoes may be sent, as 
they actually have been, and at less cost than if they paid 
And these are to 
be delivered at their destination free of charge. 

All that we ask is a fair chance for American industry and 


| enterprise, and that foreign manufactures shall not be posi- 


tively preferred by law to domestic interests. The anomalies 
and absurdities that we have mentioned demand a swift 
remedy from Congress. For it is this incessant chafing of 
unfair regulations at a thousand points which at last irritates 
the most patient and reasonable citizens into active hostility 


| to the party which has the power of redress but will not use 


paper with the addition of the labor of press-work and | 
binding, and made into a book, pays but twenty-five per | 


cent. ad valorem. 


And not only is the raw material for the | 


American publisher thus disproportionately taxed, but he is | 


positively prohibited by law from sending by mail through 
the United States books above acertain weight, while similar 
English books are sent free to any point. Such simple facts 
reveal the curious thoughtlessness and ignorance with which 
the tariff is framed. 

We are glad to say that the new postal convention with 
Great Britain establishes certain reduced rates of postage 
which will be gratefully accepted by the public. But it 
seems to have been concluded without reference to existing 
laws in this country, and therefore inflicts a very great injury 
upon American trade and enterprise. Indeed, in some re- 
spects, the postal convention seems to have been made in the 
especial interest of English publishers. The new convention 
provides that the postage on all book-packets sent between 
the two countries shall be at the rate of six cents for every 
four ounces; that the packages-may be two feet in length, 
and one foot in width or depth; and that such matter shall 
be delivered at its destination free of charge. A printed 
invoice of the book-packets or samples may be affixed, and 
the names of the publisher or merchant who sends them as 
well as of the person to whom they are addressed may be 
superscribed in writing. 

Now, by the Postal Laws of the United States, the weight 
of book packages sent by mail within the States must not 
exceed four pounds; if it does it is charged postage at letter 
rates. It is charged at the same letter rates if there be any 








it. Every honest man is willing to pay his share of the 
present heavy taxes, for he knows the great advantages 
which they have secured to him in the salvation of the 
government ; but he has the right to demand that those taxes 
be honestly and equally levied, and he will justly condemn as 
fatal a policy which enriches foreigners at his expense. 

We are happy to state that Mr. Lott M. Morrill, of Maine, 
introduced a resolution in the United States Senate on the 
17th ult., which was adopted, directing the Committee on 
Finance to inquire into the matters alluded to in the above 
article, and to report such a bill as would remedy the defects 
complained of in the recent postal treaties and our present 
tariff laws. 

~-_o-o- 


CLEANING TYPES AND BLOCKS. 


The: American Artisan gives the following directions for 


the cleaning of metal type and wood blocks,—a matter of 


very great importance, as regards both good printing and 
the preservation of the blocks: 

M. Leblanc Hardell, a printer of Caen, France, com- 
plained to a chemist, M. Guerard Deslauriers, of the ill 
effects of turpentine, ‘and that gentleman, after having made 


| a number of experiments, recommended an essence of pe- 


| 


| troleum, [benzine. ] 


The advice was followed, and, after 
eighteen months’ experience, the report is that petroleum, 
volatilizing rapidly, does not gum up the type. It leaves 
nothing on the face of the metal but a little white powder, 
which is easily removed by means of a soft brush; it 


does not injure blocks, has no effect in opening the pores of 


the wood, but, on the contrary, hardens the surface, renders 
the face of the wood peculiarly smooth, and, consequently, 
increases the fineness of the work produced. Lastly, the 
cost of petroleum is less than half that of turpentine, and 
the rapidity with which it dries allows the forms to be 
washed without removing them from the press or the 
machine. 
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journalism with contempt, as in Burke’s day. 
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NEWSPAPERS IN AMERICA AND IN EUROPE. 


Among the collections at the great Paris Exhibition, 
probably few attracted so little attention as those of the 
newspapers and periodicals of the various countries repre- 
sented. Who would wish to spend his time over files 
of London and Paris dailies, to say nothing of such journals 
as the Memphis Avalanche, Brownlow’s Kebel Ventilator, the 
Arkansas Toothpick, and the rest of our remote newspapers ? 
And yet to a reflecting person, what is so extraordinary as 
this whole matter of newspaper publishing, its rapid growth 
and its prodigious results? Humorists like Thoreau and 
grammarians like Lowell may jeer at the newspaper, but 
what did Burke say ? “Its writers,” said he, “are indeed, for 
the greater part, either unknown or in contempt, but they 
are like a battery in which the stroke of any one ball 
produces no effect, but the amount of continued repetition is 
decisive. Let us only suffer any person to tell us history, 
morning and evening, but for a twelvemonth, and he will 
become our master.” 

Since the time of Burke, this battery, of which he spoke, 
has been wondrously enlarged. Probably all the newspapers 
and periodicals in the world then were less numerous than 
those now published in Massachusetts alone, which in 1860 
amounted to more than 102,000,000 copies during the year. 
The whole number of copies annually circulated in the 
United States at that time was 927,951,548, and is now about 
double, nearly 1,500,000,000. In Europe the figures are less. 
A recent writer in the London Star estimates the number at 
500,000,000 in Great Britain and Ireland,—an increase since 
1854 of more than four times the number circulated a dozen 
years before. In France the number ran up from less than a 
hundred millions in 1847 to nearly five hundred millions in 
1866, and this in spite of the censorship of the press. Nearly 
half of this vast number of copies issues from the daily 
press,—the estimated annual number of daily papers in 
England being 250,000,000, and in this country 700,000,000. 

It is worthy of note, also, that the proportion of political 
newspapers to the whole number seems to be rapidly dimin- 
ishing, although it is still very large, and, previous to 1860, 
increased every year. Especially is the number of news- 
papers steadily devoted to the doctrines of particular parties 
greatly diminishing, as any one may see for himself who cares 
to observe. There is a large increase, too, in papers purely 
or mainly literary, while the so-called religious press is 
becoming more and more general in its character. 

The number of writers annually employed in furnishing 
the matter contained in the newspapers, and the amount paid 
for their contribution, in one form and another, would 
astonish most persons if it were generally known. There is 
probably no author or writer of distinction in America who 
does not occasionally, and few who do not regularly, write for 
newspapers or magazines. Many write for a half dozen 
different ones, sometimes of different and even conflicting 
opinions, and are paid liberally for it. Others write to carry 
a point, or for love of writing, or to see themselves in 
print. In this way the average of newspaper style is kept 
far above what it otherwise would be,—yet, perhaps, the style 
of these practical writers themselves suffers a little in conse- 
quence, 

On the whole, nobody can, or in fact does, now look upon 
But still there 
are few who appreciate its true value, and are willing to 
concede its just claims among the civilizing agencies of the 
time.—Springfield Republican. 

06 ar. 

MonTANA is nearly three times as large as Missouri; it 
contains 172,800 square miles. Total valuation of property 
$6,308,118. Population, 65,000. 


Labor tems. 

The New York Journal of Commerce gives an encouraging 
account of labor prospects in that State. It says: 

There has been a long interval of depression in most 
branches of industry, but we earnestly hope that the lowest 
depth has been reached, and that we may hail the opening 
of spring with brighter hopes. The iron mills in the 
vicinity of Troy have started anew. Cotton mills which 
had stopped, or were running on short time, are employing 
more hands. Some of the locomotive works are increasing 
their scale of operations in the execution of new contracts, 
the principal of which are given out by the Pacific Railway 
Company. And in the building trades there are many 
hopeful signs. Rochester and other large cities promise an 
amount of work for the coming season fully equal to that 
of last year. Builders about New York are only waiting 
for milder weather. These movements are not important 
of themselves as affecting the general prosperity, but are 
straws worth noticing; and when the demand is renewed 
for farm labor, when lake and canal navigation is resumed, 
and work is recommenced in the construction of sewers, 
improvement of parks, &c., we may expect the distress 
prevailing among the industrial class will have a welcome 
relief, and a more cheerful tone pervade all classes. 

The New York Swn says there are six hundred shoe- 
makers on a strike in that city. They have struck against 
a reduction of wages of 20 per cent. proposed by the 
employers. This was done by the employers, calculating 
that the hard times, which weighed so heavily on the men, 
would compel them to accede to their terms. The Cord- 
wainers’ Society of New York, however, is a strong body, 
and has a large amount of friends, which will enable them 
to hold out. Some of the other trades-organizations 
propose to help them, and it is believed that the employers 
will have to give way. 

Trade affairs in Baltimore are very quiet. There is 
nothing doing in any of the associations: nevertheless, their 
meetings are well attended. Business in all the departments 
of trade is prostrated, and thousands of working-men and 
women are without employment. 

In Boston the trade Unions are all prospering, and report 
an encouraging financial condition. Trade is dull, but 
better times are looked for when the spring opens. 

As showing the benefit of co-operation, lots are secured 
by members of the New York Building Lot Society for 
$200, worth $350. The three societies are in a flourishing 
condition, 

A Workingman’s League has been formed in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


sooo 


WHEN quite a youth, Benjamin Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing-office, and inquired if he could get em- 
ployment as a printer. 

“Where are you from?”’ inquired the foreman. 

“* America,” was the reply. 

“Ah!” said the foreman, “from America! a lad from 
America seeking employment as a printer! Well, do you 
really understand the art of printing? Can you set type? 

Franklin stepped to one of the cases, and in a very brief 
space set up the following passage from the first chapter of 
the Gospel by St. John: 

‘“‘ Nathanael saith unto him, Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? Philip saith unto him, Come and see.” 

It was done so quickly, so accurately, and contained a re- 
proof so appropriate and powerful, that it at once gave him 
character and standing with all in the office. 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonpon, March 3, 1868. 
R. S. MeENAMIN: 

My Dear Friend :—I most readily accede to your request 
to give a monthly abstract of European news in the print- 
ing world, and I intend—or, better, prefer—to clothe the news 
in the shape of a letter. This arrangement will give me 
more ease and liberty, and enable me, besides, to avoid any 
thing like classification or system. I shall take great care 
to make notes of every thing worthy of remark occurring in 
the course of the month, and then write them out, so that 
my letter may be posted here regularly in the first week of 
every month. You may assure your readers that they need 
not fear to find canards in my news; for I shall never de- 
viate from a rule laid down when I commenced this portion 
of my literary labors, viz.: to write only what I can guarantee 
to be the truth. And so now you have my first letter from 
the Old, and with it a hearty and fraternal greeting to the 
New World, and to all my fellow-craftsmen over there, in 
your free country! God aiding, I hope—either this or the 
next year—to pay you a visit. I have friends there whom 
I know, and others whom I know not personally, you 
among the number: yet I long to know them all, and their 
country also. 

I must go back as far as the Paris Exposition of 1867 to 
commence my first letter. Many were the printers who, 


Few, however, saw what I intend to describe as briefly 





immense pains he has taken to add anew laurel to the typo- | 


graphic art, and to give evidence that our profession is 
indeed an Art. The Printers’ Register for March will 


inform you of the conditions of sale of Carl Fasol’s Stig- | 


matypic plates. 

Trade here, generally speaking, is dull—without briskness 
or life. Some people say that when Parliament is sitting, 
trade is always brisk—not only in London, but all over 
England. I do not think the hypothesis a correct one ; cer- 
tainly it is not this year. An acknowledged fact it is, at any 
rate, that a good deal of work is being done now in the 
provinces, and even on the Continent, which formerly 
helped to swell the weekly bills in London houses. A pecu- 
liar sign of the time is, at all events, that, whereas most of 
our trade contemporaries, in England, America, Germany, 
&c., do their best to enlarge their size, or bulk, or to appear 
fortnightly instead of monthly, weekly instead of fort- 
nightly, one of the oldest London typographic journals, 
J. & R. M. Wood’s Typographic Advertiser, hitherto appear- 
ing monthly, is henceforth to be published quarterly only. 

According to Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory, the 
number of newspapers actually published in Great Britain 
and Ireland amounts to 1324; of these, England has 1004, 
Wales 49, Scotland 132, Ireland 124, and the Islands 15. 
Among them are 85 dailies and 621 magazines. The total 


| number for 1867 amounted to 1294, showing an increase of 
from every quarter of the globe, found their way to Paris. | 


as possible, and of which I send you a specimen here- | 


with, viz. : Carl Fasol’s “‘Stigmatypic”’ compositions. They 
may be justly and rightly pronounced consummate works 
of art, and the result of an almost superhuman patience. 
The one represents a portrait of Gutenberg, the anni- 
versary of whose death was lately celebrated in all 
the great centres of printing in Germany; the other, a 
flower-piece with birds. 
we would call “full”-points, cast on purpose, on very small 
body, in various degrees of thickness, and, I suppose, of 
different strengths. 


The composition is done by what | 


At first sight, each plate gives the im- | 


pression of a masterly executed engraving, and it requires | 


the eye of one experienced in such things to find out that, 
instead of an engraving, he has a letter-press impression 


‘before him. The London customs-officer who inspected a 





case consigned to me, containing a large supply of both the 
Gutenberg portrait and the flower-piece, was with difficulty 
persuaded that they were not engravings. Mr. Carl Fasol, 
the artist typographer, has been compelled to resign his 
position as manager of a large printing establishment at 
Vienna, Austria, in consequence of having had a medal 
awarded to him at the Paris Exhibition, and of having been 
compelled to go there and thus being unable to attend to his 
business at home. True genius is often acknowledged and 
rewarded, but too frequently after death only; yet if a fair 
sale can be had for Fasol’s beautiful works, he may, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, be compensated for his loss, and for the 





30 newspapers. 

Mr. Duncan, machine-maker, of Liverpool, has patented 
a new invention of his, a machine which at the same time 
prints, numbers, and perforates all kinds of tickets and 
labels, at the rate of six hundred in a minute. I have seen 
specimens of work done by this new machine, which leave 
nothing to be desired. This invention is being patented in 
France and Germany. 

I saw, a few days ago, the beautiful specimen book of 
Messrs. Parson, Fletcher & Co.’s printing inks, printed by 
Messrs. Burg & Daniel, English and Foreign printers, at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, (Hastings.) The excellence of the inks 
manufactured by that firm is too well known, even in your 
country, to need any further comments on my part. 

The French journal Ze Nord contains the following in- 
teresting notice of the proportion of awards to exhibitors at 
the great Exhibition of 1867, representing France, England, 
North Germany, and Austria: “France, 15,025 exhibitors, 
9122 awards, or 60 per cent.; England, 6176 exhibitors, 
1026 awards, or 26 per cent.; Prussia, 2249 exhibitors, 485 
awards, or 21 per cent.; Austria, 2094 exhibitors, 916 
awards, or 43 per cent.” 

The Bookseller, a London monthly, published by Messrs. 
Whitaker & Co., animadverts in the following terms upon 


| the qualities of printing ink: 


steht eee eeeereeeeeeenriemeteieemeeenemnanneinnenimmnnemnmieemenenteniteenenineenee 


If any one will take the trouble to examine the large letters or type 
ornaments in any ordinarily well-printed book, he will perceive that 
many of the letters are only partially covered with ink; they present a 
gray and speckled a. and if examined through a magnifying 
glass, the surface will appear as rough as emery-paper, and very much 
like it. Type-founders say that it is not their fault; the printers, that 
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it is not theirs. The fault must, therefore, be in the ink. Why is this? 
Is it because good ink cannot be procured in this country, or is there 
any other cause ? “ 

Well, in answer to this I may quote the words of an old 
and experienced English ink-maker, who said to me the 
other day, 

It’s all moonshine if English ink-makers pretend to make a trade 
with Germany or with France; for the German ink-makers make their 
inks as good, nay, better than we do, and are cheaper into the bargain. 
The prestige attached to the words “English ink” exists only in 
imagination now-a-days. ; 

This is rather hard, though true, as far as cheap inks 
(mostly required) are concerned ; for really good English inks, 
such as those mentioned above, may well compete with any 
foreign manufacture. But, then, it would not always pay a 
printer to use ink at half a guinea a pound, when he can do 
his work, according to the pay he receives for it, with ink 
at, say seven or eight pence per pound. 

This, very naturally, reminds me of printing without ink ; 
and I am glad to be able to say that my friend Gustave 
Leboyer, master-printer at Riom, in France, who has in- 
vented this process, which astonished everybody at the 
Paris Exhibition last year, has now a most favorable chance 
of having his invention largely introduced and patronized 
here. At the Printers’ Register office, 3 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, are three of his little beauties at work; four 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham ; and premises are being 
engaged to-day (11th March) in Cheapside, in order still 
more to bring the new invention before the eyes of the 
public. I enclose a few specimens of cards, &c., printed on 
these little machines, of the working of which this month’s 
Printers’ Register will give you further information. 

A novelty in the newspaper line, no doubt very interest- 
ing to your readers, consists in the American Inventor, pub- 
lished monthly, at 13s., post-free, per annum, by Charles 
Pomeroy Button, 142 and 143, Cheapside, City of London. 
This paper, of which three numbers (January, February, 
March) have thus far been published, is of the same size as 
the JUustrated London News, well printed on good paper, the 
text (24 pp. per number, 3 cols.) being interspersed with 
numerous illustrations of new machinery, &c. I augur well 
of this paper, which will fill up a blank often felt hitherto. 


Of course the new inventions—not only in machinery, but of | 





| pence per hour. 
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The large printing and publishing establishment of Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin has instituted a co-operative store 
for all its employes. 

A large printing-house in London has been closed by the 
“Compositors’ Society’’—that of Letts, Son & Co., New 
Cross. The point in dispute is, ‘‘ Shall time lost during the 
week, in the regular working hours, be deducted according 
to the pay for those regular working hours?” This firm 
(and many others) insist upon deducting such lost time ac- 
cording to the scale for over-time. This, certainly, look 
upon it from whatever point of view you choose, is unfatr. 
A compositor works sixty hours per week regular time, at 
a salary of 36 shillings, or 7 pence and a fraction of a penny 
His over-time may be paid at the rate of 12 
Perhaps he has twelve hours over-time, 


per hour. 


| and just because of this over-work, five or six hours lost in his 





every kind—are for the most part, if not exclusively, of | 


American origin. 
the land of the future, and so we may cheerfully submit, 
and be glad, in fact, to be taught by her! 

The London Stationer has complained over and over 
again, whether rightly or wrongly I will not inquire, of the 
“inferiority of metal now used in type-founding,” 
quotes the remarks of a contemporary on the same subject: 
“Certainly type is inferior in quality to what it was a few 
years ago, before hand-labor was superseded by machinery. 
Now it is frequently soft, spongy, and brittle; and hence, 
though lower in price, the difference is not all clear gain 
to the printer.”” Other papers assert the contrary. Who is 
right? 


Yes, America is, without contradiction, | 


and | 


| plates valued at 300,000 francs. 


daytime, which then, instead of being deducted at 7d. per 
hour, would be reckoned at 12d. per hour. Whoever main- 
tains the justice of such a proceeding is not able to distin- 
guish between right and wrong. . 

The old-established and meritoriously known Dresden 
type-foundry, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, is henceforth to 
be called the “Flinsch Foundry;” Messrs. Heinrich & 
Wilhelm Flinsch being the partners. 

The firm of Schelter & Giesecke, type-founders at Leipsic, 
has lately fitted out five new offices in Hungary. 

The German Typographical Union (Deutscher Buchdrucker 
Verbund) spreads more and more, and gains from day to 
day a more solid footing. Though in a certain sense 
Leipsic may be considered its acting centre, Berlin is really 
the seat of its presidium; and branches of the Union are 
already established, or being established, throughout Ger- 
many. “ Viaticum” (pecuniary assistance to travelling 
printers) will henceforth be paid to members of the Union 
only. Yet it will be some time before the new Union will 
have acquired sufficient strength and support to enable 
them to act in full concert on all questions of vital interest. 

A new printer’s ink has been invented by Professor Dr. 
Artus and Mr. Fleckstein, a master-printer at Lichtenhain, 
near Jena, which is said to be a complete success. The 
composition of it is as follows: 

Venetian Turpentine, 444 oz.: Fluid Soap, 5 0z.; Rectified Oleine, 2 
oz.: Burnt Soot, 3 0z.; Paris Blue, (Ferro-cyanic Acid,) 3g oz.; Oxalic 
Acid, \& oz.; Distilled Water, 34 oz. 


The mixing process of this new, beautiful, and cheap ink 


is described as follows : 

Gradually warm the Turpentine and the Oleine together ; put the Soap 
on a marble plate, and gradually add, continually rubbing, the mixture 
of Turpentine and Oleine ; when well mixed, add the Burnt Soot, which 
must be well powdered and sieved before: then add the Paris Blue, dis- 
solved in the Oxalic Acid, continually rubbing the composition on the 
stone, the Paris Blue and the Oxalic Acid having been mixed before 
with water in the above-given proportion. A solution of Soda in water 
is sufficient to thoroughly cleanse the type. 


The great printing establishment of Abbé Migne, in Paris, 
burnt down on the 12th of February. The damage is esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 francs, of which there were stereotype 
The office was a great 


The co-operative movement is gaining ground daily. | nursery of apprentices, and devoted to clerical (ultramon- 
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tane) printing exclusively. The Abbé is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, and his library (which, I hear, 
was famous for its great value) is said to be entirely des- 
troyed. 

At Battenberg & Mayeur’s type-foundry, in Paris, a little 
apparatus is now in use for breaking off the bung from 
types, which is said to be as simple as it is ingenious and 
practicable. It can be applied to type-casting machines 
without requiring any alteration in them. The inventor of 
this ‘‘ braker,’’ M. Tramaux, is foreman of the above-named 
foundry. 

Sud-Australische Zeitung is the title of a new German 
paper, published in Adelaide, South Australia, full of inter- 
esting matter, edited with apparent skill, and containing a 
very large number of advertisements of all kinds. We 
may well augur success for our contemporary at the an- 
tipodes. 

The Emperor of Russia has, by special decree of 15th of 
February, ordered the suppression of the journal Mosk 
witsch. This paper wasgin fact, nothing but a revival, under 
another name, of the Moskwa, a journal suppressed some 
time ago by the Russian government on account of its anti- 
government proclivities. 

There are thirty-three papers published in Warsaw; in 
Poland forty-five, one of them in the German language. 

If any one desires to see a well-printed Russian journal 
he ought to procure, the Journal fiir Buchdruckerkunst, pub- 
lished bi-monthly at St. Petersburg, one half Russian, and 
the other half a German translation of the Russian. The 
Russian type is certainly of a cut which would give me 
a high opinion of the Russian type-foundries, had not 
my repeated visits to the Paris Exhibition last summer 
already settled the question in my estimation. The print- 
ing, ink, paper, &c. are all first-rate. M. Schneider, 
(Riittger & Schneider, Newsky, Prospekt No. 5, St. 
Petersburg,) who has the credit of having first created 
a medium of interchange for Russia’s printers, is editor. 
Number 15 is the last issued, in which especially the “ ap- 
prentice system” is treated. My friend Mr. Theodore 
Goebel (manager of Miller’s printing office at Riga, where 
the well-known Rigasche Zeitung is published) contributes an 
interesting article, in the same number, on ‘“ Typographic 
from Germany, England, France, &c., at the con- 
clusion of which he bitterly complains of the incomplete 
information he receives of the printing world of the United 
States. No wonder, say I; for it is an extremely difficult 
thing to send even harmless printers’ journals to any one in 
Russia, except he be a member of the imperial family or of 
the corps diplomatique. If not, such journals must be ad- 
dressed to an established publisher or bookseller, (say to M. 
G. Engelman, in Riga, in the care of Theodore Goebel,) and 
the party to whom the paper is addressed must be advised 
of the fact by letter. Then the postage is extremely expen- 
sive, as book-parcels from England to Russia cost just 
twice as much as those from England to your country. 


CIRCULAR. 

And now let us close for this time. In my next I hope 
to give you a plenty of interesting news from the Old 
World. Till then, believe me 

Yours, ever sincerely, 
TueEo. KistTEer, 
209 Downing Road, London, N. 
oon 
CONCEIT. 

We cull the following gem from Dr. Chapin’s lecture on 
the “ Nobility of Labor :” 

Hardly any thing is more contemptible than the conceit 


which rests merely upon social position—the conceit of 


those who imagine that they thus are divorced from the 
clay of common men, of those who shrink with horror 
from the idea of work, as something which degrades by its 
very contact, and yet who, very likely, owe their present 
position to some not very remote ancestor, who, recognizing 
his call to work, lived more honestly in the world than they 
do, and was not ashamed of soiled thumbs. 
the meanest things for people to be ashamed of the work 
from which they draw their income, and which glorified 
their ancestors more with their soiled aprons and black 
gowns, than themselves with their fine ribbons and flashing 
jewelry. It might be a fine thing to be like the lilies, more 


gloriously clothed than Solomon, and doing nothing, as if 


we were only lilies. Advantageous position is only a more 
emphatic call for work ; and while those who hold the ad- 
vantage may not be compelled to manual drudgery, they 
should recognize the fact that manual drudgery may be per- 
formed in the same spirit as that which characterizes their 
own work, and therefore that it is equally honorable. 


eco — 
BIOGRAPHIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC FAMILY RECORD. 


An ingeniously arranged Family Record has recently 
been prepared by a professional gentleman of New York 
city, the simplicity, completeness, and comprehensiveness 
of which must attract the attention of every intelligent 
person. It is entitled ‘‘The Biographic and Photographic 
Family Record, arranged for recording in detail the Per- 
sonal Incidents of each Member of the Family.” 

The first page, besides containing the record of the names, 
birth, marriage, &c., of both husband and wife, and a space 
for the photographs of each, to be inserted at several differ- 


ent ages, is arranged for recording the name, date, place of 


birth, and death of the parents and grandparents of each, 
including three generations. In addition to this, there 
are spaces for recording other incidents in the life of each. 
The remainder of the volume is appropriated to the records 
of the descendants of the first-named parties, an entire page 
being devoted to each, containing the name, date, and place 
of birth, with space for five photographs at different ages ; 
also for the character and period of whatever diseases they 
may have had, and the height and weight at different ages, 
with the schools at which they were educated, occupations, 
and other events of their lives. An additional blank page for 
each child enables the parents to record whatever other in- 
cidents may seem desirable to be remembered. The work 
above referred to, it is understood, will be published in a 
short time by a prominent house in New York. 
ero, 

“ You here, Jones? How the mischief did you find your 
way out?” “ Find my way out! what do you mean?” 
“ Why, the last time I saw you, you were Jost in slumber.” 
“Ah, well, I rode out on a night-mare /”’ | 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Newspaper editors are well paid in Paris. M. Clement 
Duvernois, recently one of the writers for the Jiberté, and 
who is about to become editor of the Epoque, is to receive a 
salary of $4000 a year, and an ‘indemnity, on entering on 
his duties,” of $20,000. A carriage is also to be provided 
for him. On some of the journals the salaries paid are 
even higher than this; and it must be remembered that a 
Paris editor does nothing like the amount of work that is 
expected of an editor in this country. In fact, the Parisian 
passes the greater part of his time in smoking and talking, 
and if he writes an article or two in a week he thinks him- 
self wonderfully industrious. 

Exclusive of reprints, the number of new books, pamph- 
lets, and other publications issued in England during the 
past year was nearly 4000. A century and a half ago the 
average was only 93 a year, or, in round numbers, less 
than 5300 for the first fifty-seven years of the eighteenth 
century. During the eleven years, from 1792 to the end of 
1802, the total number of new works published was 4090, 
or about 372 a year. From 1800 to 1827, the average was 
588. From 842 in the year 1828, it reached 1332 in 1836. 
Since that time it has increased at the rate of about 100 a 
year. 
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The death of M. Boniface, editor of the Paris Constitu- 
tionnel, is announced. 

The largest circulation of any paper in Dublin is only fif- 
teen thousand. 

The editor of the Moscow Gazette speaks and writes seyen- 
teen different languages. 

The project of erecting a statue to Voltaire, started by 
the Paris Siécle, has proved a success. The list of sub- 
scribers already numbers to 202,500, 

The Viceroy of Egypt, and his Minister, Nubar Pasha, 
are publishing at Paris a collection of the ancient and 
modern historians of Armenia. The members of the 
Armenian Academy of St. Lazarus, at Venice, and the 
principal French and foreign students of that literature, are 
aiding, under the direction of a French savant, M. Victor 
Langlois. The first volume, already issued, contains all 
the Greek and Syrian works in those idioms which had 
been lost, but of which the Armenians have preserved 


| translations in their own language. 


There are one thousand nine hundred and ten co-opera- | 


tive societies in England, chiefly carrying on the business of 
grocers, provision dealers, dry-goods sellers, and a few flour 
mill associations and manufactories; their capital exceeding 
twenty million dollars in currency. Of these, about two- 
thirds have been peculiarly successful. 

A Mr. Whitworth has been striving to give to a commit- 
tee from the House of Lords a just conception of this ex- 
tremely minute subdivision of a linear space—the millionth 
part of an inch. He uses this illustration: ‘“ You have only 
to rub a piece of soft steel a few times to diminish its 
thickness a millionth of an inch.” 

A newspaper on a novel principle has been started in 
London. It proposes to insert, free of charge, advertise- 
ments of reputable shopkeepers, being paid by the latter a 


It is stated that Mr. Gladstone, M. P., is preparing, and 
has in a forward state for publication, a work on Greece 
and Pheenicia. 

Adalbert Stifter, one of the best and most popular novel- 
writers of Germany, died on the 28th of January at Linz, 
on the Danube. 

The Cologne Gazette has over two thousand subscribers in 
France, although the French Government suppresses its 
copies at the post-office about twenty times a month. 
Girardin says that that is probably the very cause of its 
comparatively large circulation in France. 

The London Bookseller announces, among recent editorial 
changes, the following: Mr. Morley is succeeded in the edi- 


| torship of the Hzaminer by Mr. M’Cullagh Torrens, M. P. 


commission on the amount of purchases by readers of the | 


paper, who will receive sellers’ checks, on the co-operative 
system, entitling them to a distribution of a reserve fund. 


An American paper has been started in Shanghai, with | 


the euphonious title of Shanghai-Hen’s Letter. This is the 
first American venture in the East. The editors are H. 
Twombley, of Fogg & Co., and John Thorne, of Wells, 
Fargo & Co. 


A new paper has appeared in Paris, in the English lan- | 


called the Continental Gazette. 


guage, 


It is exclusively | 


owned and managed by Americans, and is to be devoted to | 


American interests. 
Mr. Barnard Quartch, antiquarian bookseller, of London, 


has a copy of the first folio of Shakspeare, the price of | 


which is $1725. 
sold for £2 15s. 

Three hundred and twenty-four newspapers in Europe 
are printed in the German language. 

The profits of the London 7%mes for last year reached the 
large sum of £100,000. 

Sidney, Australia, has an JUustrated News. The illustra- 
tions are well selected and artistically engraved; and in 
typographical appearance the paper is fully equal to its 
London namesake. 

Most of the St. Petersburg journals are printed in the 
French language. All the educated Russians speak French. 


A photograph fac-simile of the volume is 


for Finsbury. Zemple Bar will in future be conducted by 
Mr. James Hannay, vice Mr. Edmund Yates. Once a Week 
is now under the control of E. 8. Dallas, of the 7imes, Mr. 
E. Walford having retired. 

Two of the rivals of Punch have died— Toby and Banter. 
On the other hand, The Tomahark is rapidly making way, 
and Judy is also successful. Another new comic paper 
has been commenced, entitled The Razor, a Weekly Shaver. 
We notice that Fun is well established now. 

The Daily News, the London paper of which Mr. Charles 
Dickens was first editor, is about to be issued at one penny 
a number (one-third of its present price), as the organ of 
the Nonconformists of England. 

The Rock is the title of a new two-cent evangelical weekly 
paper recently established in London. 

Mr. James Greenwood, author of “A Night in a Work- 
house”’ (asa casual pauper), is contributing to Cassell’s 
Magazine a series of papers entitled “‘ Grim Realities,” being 
startling social revelations, the facts concerning which he 
has collected by inquiry and personal examination. 

Earl Russell has in press, and will soon publish, “ A Letter 
to the Right Hon. Chichester Fortesque, M. P., on the State 


of Ireland.” 
see — 


A WRITER in Blackwood’s Magazine gives the following 
excellent advice to talkers: ‘‘ No one who wishes that con- 


| versation should be pleasant to his nejghbors as well as 





himself, should speak more than two or three sentences at 
once. However much we may have to say, it will be held 
the more agreeably said for giving others the opportunity of 
assenting, illustrating, qualifying, or even contradicting. 
The ball needs to be returned by the opposite player to 
make a lively game.”’ 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, { 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, Catro, ILL., March 19, 1868. 5 
To the Subordinate Typographical Unions : 

Notice is, by these Presents, given, that the Sixteenth Annual 
Session of the National Typographical Union will convene at the City 
of Washington, District of Columbia, on Monpay,. JUNE Ist, 1868. 

While making this call, I believe it is necessary that I should refer to 
the condition of the National Union, and invoke the members of the 
Subordinates to cultivate a spirit of conciliation, so that our present 


troubles, which threaten a disruption of the Organization, may be | 


compromised. 

At the last Annual Session of the Union, held at Memphis, a Consti- 
tution was adopted. Many of the Subordinates are of the opinion that 
this proceeding was irregular and illegal, and that the Constitution 
(which, for the sake of convenience, I will designate the New Consti- 
tution) is null and void. In view of this fact, I have been requested to 
set the new Constitution aside and declare the old Constitution to be 
still in force. As I desire to contribute whatever I can to secure 
harmony in the Typographical Organization, I would willingly do this, 
if I could without doing violence to my conscience; but as I have 
pledged my honor to act under this Constitution, I do not see how I 
can conscientiously comply with the request. I am an executive 
officer, and I must, therefore, while the Constitution remains un- 
revoked by delegates from the Subordinates, pay respect to its pro- 
visions. How, then, can I setitaside? If I can do this, my successor, 
being informed that certain of the Subordinate Unions are dissatisfied 
with the Constitution under which he was elected, may set it aside, 
and substitute in its place some other instrument. In brief, as I 
understand my duty, I have no discretion in this matter. The action 
of the last Session may have been wrong. If so, it is the business of 
the next Session to correct the wrong; and the assumption by me of 
authority to perform this duty of the regularly elected delegates to the 
National Union would be an act of usurpation, for which I might be 
impeached and reprimanded. 

While these are my views on the subject of setting aside the new 
Constitution, I am aware of the fact that probably a majority of the 
Unions believe this instrument to have been irregularly adopted and 
that it is therefore null and void. Many of these Unions have declared 
their determination to proceed under the old Constitution, elect three 
instead of one delegate, each, and not in any way recognize the new 
Constitution. 

From the above statement the conclusion may be drawn that the 
affairs of the National Union are in a complicated condition ; and it is 
the duty of every member of the Subordinates to banish prejudice, 
anger, and resentment from his heart, if he has permitted these passions 
to control his action in the Union, and, to save the National body from 
disruption, consent to meet those who differ from him upon the half-way 


ground of compromise. Confident that this suggestion will meet the | 


approval of every well-wisher of the Union, I now proceed to suggest 
a plan of compromise, which, while it permits me to perform my duties 
under the new Constitution, substantially concedes all the demands of 
the friends of the old Constitution. 

1, Each Union shall elect not more than three delegates, as under the 
old Constitution. 

2. The delegates thus elected shall be instructed to vote that the new 
Constitution be set aside, or that it be retained. 

3. When these delegates shall have met in Washington, before the 
beginning of the regular session, an informal meeting, to be called by 
the Secretary and Treasurer, shall be held, at which meeting the ques- 
tion ** Shall the new Constitution be set aside?” shall be determined. 

4. If, at the informal meéting, a majority of the delegates present 
shall vote in the negative on the question submitted to them, the 
National Union shall be organized under the new Constitution, and 
delegates first elected by each of the Subordinate Unions shall be 
recognized as the regularly elected delegates to the National Union; 
but if a majority of the delegates shall vote in the affirmative on the 
question, then the National Union, by general consent, shall be organ- 
ized under the old Constitution and proceed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, 

5. The returns of the Subordinate Unions shall be made out in ac- 
cordance with the former practice, and, instead of the monthly Five 
Cents per capita tax, the Twenty-five Cent annual tax shall be returned; 
and if the new Constitution shall be sustained, the difference between 
twenty-five cents and sixty cents a year for each member of each Sub- 
ordinate Union shall be collected by the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
National Union. 

This proposition of compromise I believe to be equitable; and that 
all danger of difficulty may be put out of the way, and to show beyond 
all peradventure of question that the friends of the new Constitution 
think more of the unity of the Typographic organization than they do 
of any hobby (even though the hobby might be the creature of jealous 
devotion to abstruse technicalities of parliamentary law), J recommend 
that all the Subordinate Unions instruct the delegates to vote in the in- 


formal meeting that the new Constitution be set aside. By this plan I 


hope every obstacle will be removed out of the way which leads to 
ward an amicable settlement of the misunderstanding which now dis- 
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tracts ourcounsels. By organizing under the old Constitution the men 
who oppose the new Constitution on technical and other grounds will 
be conciliated, and rendered gracious by the consciousness of a victory 
obtained ; and, if it shall be deemed expedient, any of the provisions 
of the new Constitution, and the Constitution for Subordinate Unions, 
which shall meet the approval of a majority of the delegates may be 
enacted into general laws. eee 

At the Memphis session the Secretary and Treasurer of the National 
Union was instructed to prepare a * Black Book,” in which he was 
directed to inscribe the name of every unfair printer reported to him. 
It was made the duty of the Corresponding Secretary of each Union to 
furnish a list of the unfair printers within the jurisdiction of his 
Union, to the Secretary and Treasurer of the National Union, at or 
before the approaching annual session. This fact is called to the 
attention of Subordinates. : 

The Secretary and Treasurer having found it impossible to comply 
with the full requirements of the resolution on page 47, Proceedings 
1867, the officers of Subordinate Unions are directed to furnish to him 
a list of their delegates who have been expelled, the reason for expul- 
sion, and the date. 

Believing the information to be of great importance, each of the 
Subordinates is requested to state what it has done during the past 
year to organize the printers in its sub-district; how many printers, 
not members of the Union, are in the sub-district; and, also, the 
amount of money in the treasury of the Union on the 30th day of April 
next. 

In the hope that what I have written in this call will contribute 
something to bring back harmony to the counsels of the Typographical 
Union Organization, I subscribe myself, 

Fraternally, 
Joun H. OBERLY, 
President National Typographical Union. 

{® Subordinate Unions who conclude not to send delegates to the 
Sixteenth Session of the National Typographical Union are requested 
to forward to the Secretary and Treasurer of the National Union, early 
in May, their * Returns,” with the per capita tax, which will be sent by 
express or through a post-office order. They will also furnish him 
with a written statement, under the Seal of their Union, of the condi- 
tion of affairs typographically in their sub-districts, together with any 
suggestions they may have to communicate. 

ALEX. TROUP, 
Secretary and Treasurer N. T. U. 

The address of the Secretary and Treasurer is, ‘* Alex. Troup, care of 
Journeymen Printers’ Co-operative Association, 166 William Street, 
New York.” 

~2ecoe-, 

GREELEY, in his “ Busy Life,” repudiates philanthropy, 
in the money-giving line, most emphatically. He says, “I 
consider it almost an axiom, that he who asks a stranger 
to lend him money will never pay it: yet I have known 
an exception. Once, when I was exceedingly poor and 
needy, in a season of commercial revulsion or ‘ panic,’ I 
opened a letter from Utica and found therein five dollars, 
which the writer wished me to receive in satisfaction of a 
loan of thatsum which I had made him—a needy stranger 
on an occasion which he recalled to my remembrance. Per- 
plexed by so unusual a message, and especially by receiving 
it at such a time, when every one was seeking to borrow— 
no one condescending to pay—I scanned the letter more 
closely, and at length achieved a solution of the problem. 
The writer was a patient in the State Lunatic Asylum. 





<ce- 

Mr. CHarLes WHEATSTONE, Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy in King’s College, London, has been knighted 
by Queen Victoria as the inventor of the electric telegraph. 
Wheatstone and Cooke took out a joint patent in England, 
for a magnetic telegraph, in 1837; but in 1832 Mr. 8. F. B. 
Morse invented the system which bears his name, exhibited 
his invention in practical operation in 1835, filed his caveat 
at the Patent Office, Washington, in 1837, perfected his in- 
vention and obtained his patent in 1840, and in 1844 estab- 
lished, between Washington and Baltimore, the first electric 
telegraph that ever communicated intelligence from place 
to place. England, it seems, has wholly ignored the prior 
claim, as practical inventor, of the American man of science. 
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Literary Gossip. 


The ‘Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin,’ edited by the Hon. 
John Bigelow from the original manuscript, to which we alluded in the 
last number of the CrrcuLaR, is now for the first time published in full, 
and just as it came from the hand of its illustrious author. The man- 
ner in which our late Minister to France came into possession of the 
invaluable autograph from which his edition is printed is detailed in 
the Introduction, and its genuineness is fully established. A collation 
with the edition of 1817, from which all subsequent editions, except 
the present, have been printed, revealed to Mr. Bigelow “ the curious 
fact that more than twelve hundred separate and distinct changes had 
been made in the text; and, what is more remarkable, that the last 
eight pages of the manuscript, which are second in value to no other 
eight pages of the work, were omitted entirely.” This latter portion 
gives an account of Dr. Franklin's visit to England, where he resided 
from 1757 to 1762 as agent for the Colony of Pennsylvania, his special 
business being to obtain the royal assent to an act of Assembly taxing 
the proprietary estate in common with other estates of the people. Dr. 
Franklin's account of the way in which he succeeded in settling this 
important question is interesting: 

**When this act, however, came over, the proprietaries, counseled 
by Paris, determined to oppose its receiving the royal assent. Accord- 
ingly they petitioned the 1 in Council, and a hearing was appointed, 
in which two lawyers were employed by them against the act, and two 
by me in support of it. They alleged that the act was intended to 
load the proprietary estate in order to spare those of the people, and 
that if it were suffered to continue in force, and the proprietaries, who 
were in odium with the people, left to their mercy in proportioning the 
taxes, they would inevitably be ruined. We replied that the act had 
no such intention, and would have no such effect. That the assessors 
were honest and discreet men, under an oath to assess fairly and equita- 
bly, and that any advantage each of them might expect in lessening his 
own tax by angmenting that of the proprietaries was too trifling to in- 
duce them to perjure themselves. This is the purport of what I re- 
member as urged by both sides, except that we insisted strongly on the 
mischievous consequences that must attend an appeal, for that the 
money, £100,000, being printed and given to the king, expended in 
his service, and now spread among the people, the repeal would strike 
it dead in their hands, to the ruin of many and the total discourage- 
ment of future grants; and the selfishness of the proprietaries in 
soliciting such a general catastrophe, merely from a groundless fear of 
their estate being taxed too highly, was insisted on in the strongest 
terms. On this, Lord Mansfield, one of the counsel, rose while the 
lawyers were pleading, and, beckoning me, took me into the clerk’s 
chamber and asked me if I was really of opinion that no injury would 
be done the proprietary estate in the execution of the act. I said ‘Cer- 
tainly.’ Then, says he, ‘ You can have little objection to enter into an 
engagement to assure that point.’ I answered, ‘ None at all.’ He then 
called in Paris, and, after some discourse, his lordship’s proposition 
was accepted on both sides; a paper to the purpose was drawn up by 
the clerk of the Council, which t signed with Mr. Charles, who was 
also an agent of the Province for their ordinary affairs, when Lord 
Mansfield returned to the Council chamber, where, finally, the law was 
allowed to pass.” 

Franklin's account of how he set up for himself in business as a 
printer, is one of the most interesting portions of his Autobiography. 
Speaking of his purchase of Keimer’s Pennsylvania Gazette, he says: 
“Our first papers made a quite different appearance from any before 
published in the province ; a better type, and better printed; but some 
spirited remarks of my writing, on the dispute then going on between 
Governor Burnett and the Massachusetts Assembly, struck the principal 
people, occasioned the paper and the manager of it to be much talked 
of, and in a few weeks brought them all to be our subscribers.” He 
found, in conducting the Pennsylvania Gazette, and afterwards the 
General Magazine, the same difficulty in pleasing everybody which is 
experienced by editors of the present day. His embarrassment is 
shown in a “ notice” in the Pennsylvania Gazette of November 4, 1731, 
in’ which he quaintly observes: ‘‘To oblige Subscribers, we are some- 
times under a kind of necessity to insert some Things, which to serious 
People may not seem altogether proper.” Dr. Franklin commences his 
weekly paper of the date of September 24, 1730, in large type with the 
following, which we give, as much for his characteristic introduction 
as for the moral which the verses contain : 

“The following Lines are dedicated to the service of our FAIR 
READERS; which, perhaps, may give them a useful Hint how to 
behave on like occasions: 


“THE FRIGHT. 
I. 
“MYRTLE uneheath'd his shining Blade, 
And fix'd its Point against his Breast ; 
Then gaz’d upon the wond'ring Maid. 
And thus his dire Resolve express’d. 


Il. 
“Since, Crue Fair! with cold Disdain 
You still return my raging Love, 
Thought is but Madness, Life is Pain: 
And thus—at once,—I both remove 


| 


U1. 
“O stay one moment !—CHLOE said, 
And, trembling hasted to the Door: 
Here, Betty /—quick :—a Pail, dear Maid / 
This Madman else will stain the Floor.” 


A valuable contribution to practical English philology has recently 
been made by John Williams, A.M., of New York, entitled “‘ The 
Readable Dictionary.’ The work is intended as a remedy to the evil of 
incorrect or confused ideas of the significance of terms in frequent and 
general use, and is arranged in distinct classes of subjects, and treated 
according to their affinities of meaning—giving the meaning of a large 
proportion of the more useful terms in the language. The present 
work is not intended to take the place of the dictionary, but to furnish 
a preparation for its discriminating use. The leading terme relating 
to the same general subject are collected together, and the definitions 
that are given form a brief treatise with regard to it. Thus, for in- 
stance, the word Light is made the subject of a distinct section, in 
which the various modifications of that agent are defined, and a num- 
ber of collateral words are presented and explained in a systematic 
connection. The plan of the work is ingenious, and has been carried 
out with considerable skill; and will prove of great service to the 
general reader who wishes to gain precision and clearness of expres- 
sion. 

Dr. Howard Malcom’s ‘* Theological Index has been published by 
Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. This work embraces nearly seventy 
thousand citations, alphabetically arranged, under two thousand heads. 
Its preparation has occupied nearly all the author's life. It ix intended 
for the working clergy. and adds one to the number of books that a 
man must have on peril of having an incomplete library. 

The large sale of Queen Victoria’s “Highland Journal” has encour- 
aged her Majesty to command its translation into French. The task 
has been committed to Madame Hocédé, formerly French governess to 
the Princesses Beatrice, Louisa, and Helena. 


For some years past Lord Brougham has, it is understood, been col- 
lecting the manuscript letters of himself and his contemporaries, in- 
cluding King William IV., Earl Grey and his Cabinet, &c., with a view 
to the publication of an autobiography, or memoires pour servir. 

A number of hitherto unpublished papers of ** Artemus Ward” are 
soon to appear. They will be edited by the proprietor of the Bidde- 
ford, Me., Democrat. 


Mrs. “Stonewall” Jackson has received $15,000 from the sale of the 
life of her husband. 

“Barry Gray’ is the nom de plume of Mr. Coffin, a clerk in the New 
York Custom-House, who was a protégé of Irving, and an intimate 
friend of Halleck. 

Alexander Smith left some unpublished prose papers, which are 
s00n to be published under the title of ** Lost Leaves,” with a memoir 
of the author. 

In a few weeks the period will expire which Talleyrand stipulated 
should elapse after his death before his memoirs should be published. 
He died on the 17th of May, 1838. 

Mr. Charles W. Elliott's * Life in the Holy Land,”’ published by Burr 
& Co., Hartford, Conn., has reached a sale of about twenty thousand in 
about eight months. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press a work entitled “The Album 
of Language.” in which the Lord's Prayer is given in one hundred dif- 
ferent languages. 

“Irvington Stories,’ by Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, has been translated 
into German, and issued by a Leipsic house. 

Hon. Mr. Gladstone receives five hundred dollars each for his articles 
in an English magazine. 


Auber, at eighty-seven, has just completed a new opera, which is said 
to be as brilliant as any of the triumphs of his youth. It is called “Un 
Jour de Bonheur.” 


“The New Jersey Rebellion,” by John Y. Foster, has been published 
by Mesers. R. Dennis & Co., of Newark. The work was prepared by 
direction of the State, and forms an important addition to the State 
histories of the service of the troops and people in aid of the Union 
cause. New Jersey exhibits a highly honorable record of the patriot- 
ism and valor of her sons. 

The “ Readings of Mr. Charles Dickens,’ as condensed by himeelf, 
are collected in a neat volume, and published by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, of Boston. The same house has published a volume of Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe’s papers in the Atlantic Mont&ély, entitled “‘ The Chimney 
Corner.” 

The fourth edition of Angell’s standard treatise on “The Law of 
Carriers” has been published by Little, Brown & Co. 


J. Mansell, of Albany, N. Y., has in press “The Life and Journal of 
Major-General Riedesel during the American Revolution,” translated 
from the German, This work throws new light on many points of 
Revolutionary history, and is replete with original and curious de- 
scriptions of the character, manners, &c. of the Colonies at that time. 
which, being the observations of so distinguished an individual, are of 
great interest. 
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The Galaxy is shortly to be enlarged—a pleasing proof of its pros- 
perity. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
A Chronology of Paper-Making. By J. Munsell. Third edition. A\l- 





, a8 a part of the history of printing, should be in the 
library of every one connected with the profession. It is a condensed 
history of paper-making, arranged in chronological order, from its first 
invention to the present day, with a description of all the substances 
used as a medium upon which to describe events and convey ideas, 
from the earliest period down to the invention of paper. 

Arthur's Home Magizine for April contains a continuation of Miss 
Townsend's serial ** The Hollands,’ with a fresh instalment of ** Tem- 
perance Stories,” written in Mr. Arthur's happiest vein. The remain- 
ing pages are filled with instructive and entertaining matter of that 


high-toned character for which this magazine has attained such an ex- | 


cellent reputation. 


In the Children’s Hour for April, Mr. Arthur, Miss Townsend, and 
other attractive writers for the young, contribute articles for the in- 
struction and amusement of little folks. 


The March number of The Little Chief, published at Indianapolis, 
Ind,. is illustrated by a number of well-executed wood engravings, and 
the reading matter cannot fail to instruct and amuse the “little folks,’ 
for whose benefit it is prepared. 


The Coach-Makers’ International Journal for March is on our table. 
With this number it ceases to be the property of the Coach-Makers’ 
International Union of North America. It is now a private enterprise, 
and will be conducted by Mr. J. D. Ware. 

The Newspaper Press (London) for March. This is one of our best 
foreign exchanges. It is always well filled with carefully prepared 
press, literary, and typographic news. 

The Printers’ Journal and Printers’ Register (London) for February 
and March have also been received. These journals are invaluable 
typographic records, and are conducted with spirit and ability. 


The New England Farmer (Boston) for March is an excellent num- 
ber. Among its contributors are some of the ablest practical agricul- 
turists, horticulturists, and mechanics in the country. 


We are in receipt of the Hearth-Stone for April—a family magazine 
and journal of fashion. It is published by Messrs. Richardson & 
Collins, New York. 

The Proof-Sheet for March, published by Messrs. Collins & McLeester, 
type-founders, is a beautiful specimen of typography, and contains a 
number of articles, original and selected, of a high order of literary 
merit. 

™ --o 

EprirorraAL, or what is now known as the “leading 
article”? in a newspaper or magazine, was unknown in the 
early history of the press, and was introduced from 
necessity, rather than for improvement. Mr. Macaulay 
states that it seldom appeared, even after the censorship 
of the press expired in 1695, unless there was a want of 
news. When there was a scarcity of intelligence, when 
the mail failed to arrive, when no stage-coach had been 
stopped by highwaymen, when no great riot had occurred, 
and when, consequently, it was difficult to fill up the paper, 
then the editor supplied a leading article. 

ce 

WE have received a book of “Specimens of Theatrical 
Cuts,” for illustrating programmes, cards, &c., furnished 
by the Ledger Job Printing-Office; also the ‘Showman’s 
Guide,” compiled by Col. T. Allison Brown, an invaluable 
directory for all those connected with travelling exhibitions 
in the United States and Canada. These books were gotten 
up under the supervision of Mr. J. E. Jackson, Business 
Agent of the job-printing department of the Ledger office. 
Mr. J. has made “ show-printing”’ a specialty ; and probably 
there is no office in the country where there are greater 


executed in better style. 
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Alewspaper Gossip. 


The Press is well represented in the New York Legislature. In the 
Senate are William Cauldwell, of Westchester, editor and proprietor of 
the New York Mercury and Sunday Mercury, and J. F. Hubbard, Jr., 
of Norwich, editor of the Chenango Union. In the Assembly, Mr. 
Francis A. Mallison, of the Brooklyn Kagle; Mr. Lafayette Bigelow, 
of Watertown, editor and proprietor of the Reformer; Mr. Angell 
Matthewson, of the Mohawk Valley Register ; Mr. Ransom M. Skeels, 
of Lpckport, editor of the Daily Union ; Mr. John L. Price, editor of 
the Oswego Daily Commercial Advertiser ; Mr. Daniel D. Humphrey, 
of Patterson, conducts a scientific paper in New York—Hwmphrey's 
Journal ; Mr. John P. Selkreg, of Ithaca, editor and publisher of the 
Ithaca Journal ; and Mr. William Lonnesbury, editor of the Ulster 
Republican. . 


Notwithstanding the “hard times,’ the newspapers of this city 
are giving evidence of enterprise and prosperity. The Age is to have 
a new publication office. Its proprietors have purchased a large and 
eligible building on Seventh Street, just above Chestnut, and intend to 
fit it up as a commodious printing house. Dr. Morwitz has purchased 
a portion of the old Jones’ Hotel property, Chestnut Street, just above 
Sixth, and will soon commence an extensive improvement for the ac- 
commodation of his popular and successful paper, the German Demo- 
crat. The Morning Post, which continues to grow in popularity and 
increase in circulation, has, in connection with the Hvening Star, 
secured the large and favorably situated building on Seventh Street, 
and will adapt it to the wants of their increasing business. 

A new Republican daily paper commenced its existence in Cincinnati 
on the 9th ultimo, called the Hvening Chronicle. 

The New York Star has been enlarged to double its former size, and 
is now a two-cent paper. 

The Courier is the title of a new paper recently started in Opelousas, 
St. Landry parish, La., by Messrs. Jackson & Gale. It is printed in 
English and French. 

Iowa has three women editors—Mrs. Mooney, of the Jefferson Era; 
Mrs. Hartshorn, of the Corydon Monitor ; and Mrs. Mary Read, of the 
Wright County Register. 

Ex-Governor John Bigler is editor-in-chief of a Democratic paper 
recently started in Sacramento. 


The Spirit of the Age is the name of a paper devoted to the interests 


| of the liquor-dealers of Canada. 


The Democrat, Sunbury, Pa., appears in new type, and is soon to be 
enlarged. 

Sitka, in Alaska Territory, is to have a paper printed in English and 
Russian, in alternate columns. 

The proprietors of the well-known Paris pistertal paper, Le Monde 
Illustré, have made arrangements for the publication of a special edi- 
tion in the United States, the wood-cuts being sent over here, and the 
printing to be done in the city of New York. The paper was first 
issued in 1856, and has always maintained a good reputation for the ex- 
cellence of its illustrations. 

The Pittsburg Daily Gazette has changed its form from a folio to a 
quarto. The Gazette is one of the oldest and most prosperous papers 
in the western part of the State. 

A new paper, in the Insurance interest, has been established at 
Chicago, by the Messrs. Goodsell, called the Spectator. 

A lady editor in Boston is to be ordained pastor of a church in Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Judge Flanders, of Malone, New York, has accepted the assistant 
editorship of the La Crosse Democrat, in Wisconsin. 

Newspaper publishing does not seem to be profitable in Memphis. 
It is reported that all the papers of that city, excepting the Post, are in 
a bad way, and that the Avalanche will have to suspend. 

It has been frequently stated, and generally believed, that the Ledger 
of this city was commenced on a capital of $500. It is now authorita- 
tively stated that Messrs. Swain, Abell & Simmons, the original pro- 
prietors, invested $10,000 in the enterprise. 

The Indiana Democrat, Indiana, Pa., has changed its form from a folio 
to a quarto, and has put on a new and beautiful dress. We congratu- 
late our friends upon this evidence of their prosperity. 

The Democratic Advocate, published at Westminster, Md., has been 
purchased by Messrs. H. Vanderford & Son, formerly of the Cecil Demo- 
crat, and now of the Middletown (Del.) Transcript. 

The City Journal, Scranton, Pa., has been enlarged and is greatly 
improved in appearance, Its form has been changed from folio to 
quarto. 


The Delaware County Republican, Chester, Pa., has been considera- 
bly enlarged, and mach improved in appearance. 


The Daily Press, Raleigh, N. C., has been purchased by the proprie- 


| tors of the Daily Register of that city, and has been merged into that 
facilities for doing this character of work, or where it is | 


paper. 
A new daily, to be called the Morning Standard, is shortly to be issued 
from the office of the Lycoming Standard, Williamsport, Pa. 
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The Eastern Shoreman is the title of a new weekly Democratic paper 
at Salisbury, Md., published by Bell & Wailes 

Messrs. Eichman & Beidelman, of the Northampton Democrat, 
Easton, Pa., announce that they will shortly issue from their office a 
new daily paper, to be called the Daily Courier. 

Mr. H. R. Holsinger has sold out his interest in the Tyrone (Pa.) 
Herald to Mr. J. L. Holmes, the former editor, who has improved the 
appearance of the paper by a new head. 

Messrs. Hoover & Son have disposed of the Hollidaysburg (Pa.) 
Register to Messrs. D. & J. E. Over, of Bedford. 

The National Banner, Ligonier, Ind., has purchased a power-press, 
and will soon be enlarged. 

The Holmesburg Gazette is a new weekly, published by Mr. William 
F. Knott, in Holmesburg, Pa. It is devoted to general literature, and is 
quite well conducted. 

The Mt. Union Times has been revived by Mr. H, B. Jeffries. The 
Times is published at Mt. Union, Pa., and is a sprightly, well-edited 
paper. It is Republican in politics. 

The Edenton (N. C.) Transcript is offered for sale. 

Thomas Piggott, who has been connected with the papers of Balti 
more for a number of years, died in that city on the 15th ult., in the 
{0th year of his age. 

The Daily Rough Notes, published at Goldsboro, N. 
revived, 

E. F. Church, formerly of the Towsontown (Md.) Free Press, has 
commenced the issue of a new paper at Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. It 
is called the Enterprise, and is neatly printed and well gotten up. The 
editorials and selections show that Friend Church knows how to make 
up @ paper that will please. 


C., has been 


«see 


Correspondence. 


Wasnineton, March 24, 1868. 
R. S. MENAMIN: 

Dear Sir ;—Contrary to the provision of the new National Union 
Constitution and President Oberly’s advice, Union No. 101 has elected, 
as you will before this, perhaps, have observed in the papers, three 
delegates to represent her in the next National Union. As the same 
course will be followed by many of the Unions, the question of the 
validity of the instrament must be met at the threshold, before the 
Committee on Credentials can report who are entitled to seats. 

In my judgment, there is but one way to dispose of the matter, and 
that is, by treating the action at Memphis as the requisite constitu 
tional notice, and let the question of edeption or rejection come up as 
it would have done had the proposition to amend simply been laid on 
the table, as is clearly provided, and admit the number of delegates, 
not exceeding three, as the old Constitution prescribes. Any other 
course must give rise to much unpleasant discussion, and render the 
session inharmonious—a thing to be deprecated. 

To facilitate this mode of extrication, I hope the Atlantic and all ac- 
cessible Unions may be induced to send to Washington two or three 
delegates, as their means will warrant, and thus have the change 
passed upon by a vote on the old constitutional basis, which will pre 
vent cavil hereafter of cuap Indgnent. want of notice, &c. 

I did not participate in the discussions evoked by the action at Mem- 
phis, simply because I thought whatever was wrong could be reme- 
died at the approaching session, and for the further reason that too 
much, in my opinion, had already been said, and said with too much 
temper, and having a tendency to weaken a body we all desire to see 
stronger and more potent for good to the craft. 

As to the merits of the measures proposed at the last session, I con- 
ceive much may be said on both sides; but as a large number of the 
Subordinate Unions have rejected the general Constitution and Fund 
Law, (even if a minority,) I question the propriety of putting them in 
force. They failing, the National Union Constitution, being but one 
in a series of cognate measures, should not be made of force without 
such changes as will harmonize with existing facts. 

The Unions may well be permitted to adopt their own laws, suited to 
local wants, tastes, and necessities, so long as they are not in conflict 
with the laws of the National Union. 

The Fund Law I conceive to be important. Whether the draft acted 
on is the best that can be devised lam not prepared to say. I am in- 
clined to think simpler machinery might be invented, and still make 
the fund secure, and subserve the cause of peace rather than incite 
strikes, as some contend. If, however, on investigation, or in prac- 
tice, it be found that the fund cannot be made safe from peculation, or 
that its existence provokes strikes, | am free to avow in advance a 
readiness to abandon the measure. Strikes, like war, are to be avoided, 
except as a last resort. 

Hoping these suggestions will be received in the eptett in which they 
are tendered, I remain yours, truly, 

A. T. Cavis. 

CuicaGco, March 2%, 1868. 
Editor Printers’ Circular: 
To begin with, let me congratulate you upon the improvement you 
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have made in your valuable CrrceuLaR. I trust it will meet with a cor 
responding increase in the length of your subscription list 

Chicago Union, No 16, is prospering finely. We now have a beauti- 
ful hall of our own, of which we have exclusive control. Our mem- 
bership is increasing at a fair rate with the growth of the city, and we 
now see nothing ahead to disturb the harmonious relations at present 
existing between employers and the Union. Trade is fair, though 
there are plenty of printers here to do all the work that is required 

Saturday, the 29th of February. was handsomely signalized in the 
Triiune office, in this city, by the presenting to Mr. C. B. Langley, for 
many years foreman of the news-room, a handsome silver service of 
fourteen pieces, in remembrance of his eleventh birthday. The presen- 
tation speech was handsomely made by Mr. R. D. Campbell, on behalf 
of the compositors, during the delivery of which “the old man,” who 
was completely bewildered with surprise, stood wiping the moisture 
from his eyes. His response was most happy, and was well received 
by all present. 

Two Co-operative Printing Associations have been started in this 
city. One has already begun operation in the establishment of the 
‘** Religio-Philosophical Publishing Association,” formerly Mr. J. 8. 
Thompson's; the other has purchased the office of Wm. Pigott 
(Baily's Directory Office), and will begin business on the Ist proximo. 

Our * Printers’ Library” is growing in extent and value. I wish 
every Typographical Union would send a copy of its Constitution and 
Scale of Prices to add to the collection already made. 

The base-ball mania is raging among the Typos of this city. The 
** Diamond Club” has been reorganized, and is now open to all printers. 
They propose a vigorous summer's work. It is also proposed to or- 
ganize a club in the Erening Post office 

Should any thing of interest, typographically, occur here, I will en- 
deavor to keep you posted R. 


- ~+secooe- 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL Unton, No. 2. } 
PHILADELPHIA, March 21, 1868. 5 

Editor Printers’ Cireular: 

At the stated meeting of the Union, held this evening, the 
death of Mr. William E. Walton was announced, when the 
following resolutions were adopted and ordered to be pub- 
lished in the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR: 

WILLIAM E. WALTON. 

Wuereas, In the Providence of God there has been called from time 
to eternity one of our most cherished members, William E. Walton, 
whose conduct as a consistent member of this Union, gained our 
approbation while living, and merits our remembrance when dead: 
Therefore, -_ . 
Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Walton, Philadelphia Union, No. 

2. has lost an earnest advocate of the just rights of the journeyman 

printer, and a zealous co-worker in our efforts to advance the social 

and moral condition of the workingman. 

Resolved, That in the decease of our late fellow-member we mourn 
one who, perfectly honorable in all his dealings, was not only an orna- 
ment to the craft, and a good member of the community, but one of 
God's noblest creations—an honest man. 

Resolved, That to the family of the deceased we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement. : 

Tuos. MuRNANE, President. 

Hvueu J. DurBorow, Secretary. 

~2ecoe- 

Ar the last stated meeting of Philadelphia Typographical 
Union, No. 2, it was determined to send three delegates to 
the National Typographical Union, which meets in Wash- 
ington City on Monday, the 1st day of June next. A reso- 
lution was also adopted requesting each member to set 1000 
ems on Tuesday, the 15th inst., in compliance with a recom- 
mendation of the National Union, as a contribution towards 
the erection of a monument to the memory of Artemus 
Ward. 


-2coe- 

CoLtuMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL Unton, No. 101, has elected 
three delegates to the National Union, Messrs. Thomas F. 
Maher, George A. R. McNeir, and A. T. Cavis. 

Mr. H. J. Middleton has been elected delegate by Savan- 
nah Union, No. 38. 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF IMPROVEMENT, AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF OPPORTUNITIES. 

Among the illustrious British writers and thinkers of the 
present century, there is none which suggests to ourselves 
more agreeable intellectual associations than Sir James 
Mackintosh. His mental endowments were extraordinary, 
for he was at once distinguished as a scholar, as a states- 
man, and as a philosopher; and his works exhibit so fervid 
and expansive a sympathy for whatever is good and 
ennobling, that we never rise from their perusal without 
a conscious exaltation of our moral nature. His talent 
for investigating and for communicating truth was alike 
conspicuous. His “ Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy” is a model of philosophical discussion. Com- 
bining rare learning, profound wisdom, and exquisite skill 
in penetrating the meaning that underlies the obscure 
phraseology of eminent thinkers, there breathes through 
all of it an elevation of sentiment and a loftiness of 
tone to which it would be difficult to find a parallel. 
Judges of undoubted competency have pronounced his 
erudition most exact and comprehensive. His ‘ History of 
the Revolution of 1688” is regarded as a masterpiece of 
research, and it reveals, in high degree, the intellectual 
rectitude for which he is so celebrated. As the associate of 
Sir Samuel Romilly in the amelioration of the criminal law 
of England, his name is dear to the heart of every humani- 
tarian. In him were blended, in exalted form, most of the 
moral and mental excellencies which dignify our nature. 
In a word, his whole career was one of preeminent benefi- 
cence and usefulness. Yet the close of his life was embit- 
tered by the painful regret that he had accomplished so 
little; that he had not left behind him some monument 
worthy of his opportunities and professional training. 

In the light of what we see daily passing around us, 
this self-reproach seems surpassingly strange, and pro- 
foundly suggestive. With avenues to intellectual dis- 
tinction open all around them, how few of our young 
men manifest the slightest ambition to make an honora- 
ble reputation! With abundant means and ample leisure, 
how appallingly little they do! No noble aspiration seems 
by accident to stimulate their sluggish nature. Mental 
labor appears to them utterly loathsome. When we call to 
mind the difficulties under which many of the ripest pro- 
ducts of human genius have been brought to completion, 
how inexpressibly pitiable is this moral dearth, this mental 
inanity ! 

And yet, fellow-printers, how much better is it among 
ourselves? The characteristic test of what we would do 
under improved circumstances is the use we make of the 
advantages we have. Compared with those we have men- 
tioned, our opportunities for intellectual distinction are few 
indeed. Yet even we have our leisure; and that leisure 
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may be frittered away in trifles, or be utilized in such 
a way as to indicate that we feel ourselves to be intelli- 
gent, considerate, and responsible men. Where the desire 
for mental improvement exists, our occupation, to a lim- 
ited extent, furnishes undeniable means for its gratifica- 
tion. <A printer gets a “take” of copy. To put it in type 
is necessarily a slow process. The copy may be pregnant 
of suggestion, a hive of valuable thought, the production of 
one of the master minds of our race. The leisure to pene- 
trate, in a measurable degree, the meaning of every word, 
and to discern the connections of every sentence, is implied 
in the time required to put it together. Now, a moderately 
faithful attention to the words which slowly pass before his 
eye will be gradually laying the foundation of what may, 
under favorable auspices, become wide and varied knowl- 
edge. When he ends his labor for the day, he will be 
enabled to carry into his moments of leisure mental asso- 
ciations of the highest value. In a mind predisposed to 
self-culture, a fine literary taste may in this way be gener- 
ated. The veriest dullard, as he puts together sentence 
after sentence of Macaulay’s incomparable description of 
the trial of Warren Hastings, would, we should think, be 
likely to be stimulated to some intellectual reaction. We 
speak feelingly on this matter, for no mere voluntary read- 
ing of “Gertrude of Wyoming” ever gave us half the 
pleasure we derived from simply ‘setting it up.” 

It is part of a compositor’s business to perceive the best 
thoughts of others marshalled before him. He can thus, if 
he avails himself faithfully of his privileges, acquire easily 
and pleasantly much information that is gained with diffi- 
culty by others. A general knowledge of many things lies, 
we may say, at his very elbow. He does not go to seek it; 
it is brought to him. 

Yet how many of us plod, plod along, in our daily round 
of duties, with about as little mental profit as we should 
derive from counting the tickings of a clock! In some 
” which it has required hours to put in type, 
leaves literally no impression on the memory. Should it 
happen to be punctuated with tolerable accuracy, the labor 


cases, a “ take, 


is performed, so to speak, mechanically, even assuming, 
what we are not disposed to take for granted, that correct 
principles of punctuation can be acquired with the little 
care thus presupposed. He who thus, despite the chances 
for improvement furnished him in his working hours, ob- 
stinately withstands their kindly and genial influences, can 
scarcely be expected to listen with profit to any homily on 
the improvement of his leisure. Where there is no intellec- 
tual taste, there can of course be no appreciation of the 
conditions under which it may be developed. 

Nothing seems to us more peculiarly appropriate than a 
healthy, manly ambition on the part of a disciple of the 
art preservative of all arts to do something, in an intel- 
lectual sphere, worthy of himself and his craft. Such an 
ambition is the natural and graceful complement of his 

| vocation. The materials for substantial culture lie in pro- 
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PRINTERS’ 
fusion around him. In the present day, it is true, so multi- 
farious are the objects of human inquiry that he is perforce 
restricted to the choice, to use the illustration of John 
Stuart Mill, of going a little way in many directions, or a 
great way in one direction. Nevertheless, whether general 
or special knowledge be his aim, the assistance which his 
occupation gives him is alike invaluable. 


A great deal of mental effort is wasted from sheer lack of 


methodical use. 
real progress. With concentration and firmness of pur- 
pose, a comparatively small degree of leisure will enable us, 
without infringing on the time devoted to judicious recrea- 
tion, to achieve a fair share of success in any pursuit 
towards which we feel an inclination; and so far as any 
really laudable purpose is concerned, our best efforts will 
prove utterly abortive without them. In intellectual, as in 
all other acquisitions, perseverance is the direct path to 
success. The triteness of these observations will, we trust, 
be pardoned, in view of the painful frequency of the cir- 
cumstances which suggest them. 

The power wielded by intelligence can hardly be over- 
stated. To exercise his full measure of it should be the 
constant aspiration of every member of our craft. An 
ignorant printer is assuredly a peculiar sinner against light 
and knowledge. The influence for good of an educated 
printer—of him who, to rare skill in the practical manipu- 
lations of his art, adds the culture attained by close read- 
ing, study, and reflection—is unusually precious, for he 
possesses within himself facilities for extending its range 
quite beyond the reach of mechanics in general. The 
readiness with which he can himself with that 
modern engine of power, the Press, is matter of common 
The editorial ranks of our country are 
crowded with graduates from the printing-office. The 
facility with which one of our studious and accomplished 
crafismen can enter the walks of professional life seems to 
indicate some close relation between the training which 
his pursuit affords him, and that which professional life 
exacts. 


connect 


observation. 


Thus, there is every practical inducement to 
thorough intellectual development, apart from the enno- 
bling satisfaction that ever accompanies it. If knowledge 
is power, the least gifted among us cannot neglect or dis- 
dain, except to his own lasting hurt, the golden opportuni- 
ties which our vocation affords for its acquisition. 

+secoe- — 


OUR NEW DRESS. 


We invite attention to the beautiful 
which we present ourself to our readers this month. 
type is the latest style and cut of the celebrated “New 
York Type Foundry” of Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co., 68 
and 65 Beekman Street, New York, and will commend 
itself to printers for its beautiful face and accurate “line.” 
Messrs. F. M. & Co. are building up an enviable reputation 
for good workmanship and variety of new designs in type- 
founding. 


If steadiness is wanting, there can be no | 


“new dress’’ in | 


The | 
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CONVICT LABOR COMPETITION. 

One of the unsolved problems in social policy bequeathed 
by our fathers is that of proper penalties for offences. They 
left us a pretty definite catalogue of transgressions, but the 
right punishment of each class and each one presents 
a varying series which “seems lengthening as we go.” 
Among these one of the earliest and even now most 
| universal is the deprivation of liberty by confinement of 
the offender; and for several centuries “hard labor’’ has 
been added to the imprisonment, as additional bitterness in 
the cup of punishment. 

When the British took possession of Philadelphia at the 
time of the Revolution, some of our citizens who fled to 
Chester found in the old prison there a stout man pounding 
hard wooden blocks into the earthen floor; the jailer 
stating that the prisoner was condemned to “hard labor,” 
and that this was the surest way he could contrive for carrying 
out the sentence! We will not say that here originated the 
various styles of block pavement since urged upon our 


favorite thoroughfares, but we commend the inquiry to our 
Broad street friends, and hope that the result may not 
require them to put plush carpeting over their blockheads. 
We, however, will venture the belief that Chester about 
that time tested most literally the definition of hard labor ; 
and from that time there has been a constant rise in the style 
of employment practised in American prisons, until now 


it is proposed to organize a complete printing and stereo- 
typing office in the New York State prison at Sing Sing— 
which proposition may be said (without metaphor) to bring 
” The infor- 
mation in the latter case is very direct: it comes to us from 
Alexander Troup, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer of the 
National Typographical Union, who gives as his authority 
Gen. Barnum, President of the Board of Prison Inspectors. 
A company of Westchester county, N. Y., has bargained 
with the State for the services of seventy-five men at jifty- 


the subject home to “our business and bosoms. 


eight cents per day, to work at composing, stereotyping, 
and perhaps press-work. We are further assured that 
about fifty printers have been secwred literally, being actually 
in prison in various parts of the State, who are to be con- 
centrated at Sing Sing, there to form a nucleus of convict 
labor, whose influence is thence to radiate through the State 
and through the Republic. We are not told whether these 
disseminated typos will be gathered up in a capacious Black 
Maria fitted upon car-wheels, or simply handcuffed and 
| ticketed as a new class of passengers under special con- 





ductors; but this we are sure of, that, however disgraceful 
their present position may be, their proposed mission 
| will increase their shame, and have a tendency on the 
public evil only, and that continually. It is hinted that a 
“campaign paper” is to be published by this means. We 
are anxious to know which political party patronizes this 
means of blowing its fame, that we may give it a puff ex- 
traordinary. We know there are certain politicians who 
| belong inside the Penitentiary—and we are assured that fifty 











ome 
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printers are actually within its walls; but we still believe 
that rather more than a moiety of both professions are as 
yet at liberty, and for once we mean to take the side of the 
majority. 


What is the motive underlying this new move at Sing | 
Sing? Obviously the low price of the labor there to be | 


found. For sixty years we have been fighting the semi- 
pauper labor of Europe, which scales the walls of our 
highest tariffs; and now we are to have a sortie from a 
Trojan horse which has been ambushed in our dungeons 
all the while. 

Some sixteen years ago a Secretary of the National 
Treasury, who is still living, propounded as the Golden 
Rule of the free-trade faith, “‘to buy where you can buy 


cheapest, and to sell where you can sell dearest.” Of course | 


this man’s loftiest harangue, compared with the Reports of 
Alexander Hamilton, would be but as a popgun beside a 
mammoth Paixhan. But we are fallen upon a somewhat 
popgun age in Political Economy; and there are many who 
will applaud a penny-wise policy because it is the pattern of 
their own. This precept already quoted, if literally fol- 


lowed, would send us all to purchase from the receiver of | 


stolen goods, he being able to undersell all fair dealers ; but 
the advocates of convict labor go below even this, and show 
us the way to the thief himself. There is a slang phrase 
now in use by which enthusiasts are said ‘‘ to run the thing 
into the ground:”—we think our Sing Sing zealots are 
running the free-trade axiom into the penitentiary. May 
those who have sneaked in there on such an errand have 
to remain there till we bail them out! 

Among the true apostles of genuine civilization no names 
stand more unchallenged than those of our prison re- 
formers—Howard of the past age, Maconochie of the 
present, and their worthy fellows. For such the amaranth 


was brought from Eden: perpetual fragrance be to their | 


memories! 

Our prisons are built, and our systems of treatment are 
based, on the plea of protection to society. To this the sullen 
enclosure is dedicated. As dead men tell no tales, so im- 
prisoned men pick no pockets. And then enters philan- 
thropy, to hinder a repetition of the offence when the prisoner 
shall be liberated—with medicine for the diseased mind, 
with sovereign balm for the moral leprosy; and our blunt 
question may thus be put: “Is skilled labor one of the in- 
dispensable ingredients of the panacea ?”’ 

We have ever been in favor of an ample and definite term 
of apprenticeship for the acquirement of each well-defined de- 
partment of industry, and we have rarely met with a mature 
and intelligent mind opposed to our conclusion in this partic- 
ular. The generation is still represented among us in which 
indentured apprenticeship was a prominent institution, and 
some imitation of it is yet found indispensable to all fin- 
ished trades. Now, in this matter society virtually guaran- 
tees to its younger members protection as far as this, that 
all who follow them shall pay the same initiatory cost of 
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proficiency, and that when they come to maturity their im- 
mediate competitors shall stand, in general circumstances, 
on the same level with themselves. How does prison labor 
bear upon this rule? Seventy-five men in one locality 
working for one-fourth the established rate of pay, will make 
their beggarly influence felt in a single season. For a fair 
struggle, or even a sharp one, in life’s battle we should all 
prepare; but who would gird himself for a race with in- 
famy? And who invites us to the shameful strife? The 
State—our professed guardian and guide! Of a truth, some 
modern Ahithophel has been counsellor in this thing. Here 
is economy with a vengeance! A printer in prison is to be 
set to work at Chinamen’s prices to earn the cost of his 
hodden-gray suit, and the pittance thus assigned to his un- 
willing labor sends its malign influence through the wall, 
and prepares half a dozen hitherto innocent men either to 
follow his ill-fated footsteps or to enter the almshouse. We 
may be drawing in somewhat deep colors here; but any 
policy which even glances in that direction should be 
scouted from the earth. 

But let us touch the core of this matter. Is arbi- 
trary cheapness so safe a test between man and man, that 
we may blindly follow its beckoning through wilderness 
and marsh and sea? Emphatically, No! The commu- 
nity, the world, is interested, first and above all, in the BEST 
SERVICE—in faithful, valuable service. This is the true Pearl 
of great price for which all the wise bid high. We cannot 
do without it. All else are subterfuges that perish in the 
using. Our fairest ideal of a social system is that where 
the best service shall be sure of its just reward. It may be 
a far-off expectation, but we cannot think it a vain hope. 
We may thus betray an antiquated taste, but its fitness will 
outlast 

“The brass of both the epitaph and tomb” 


of the advocates of low wages and low life—who would 
cheapen every thing except peace and decency ! 

But the theme betrays us beyond our limits—in its 
presence we grow loquacious, if not garrulous. We were 
called to cast a glance through the bars into the prison at 
the beginning, and the kaleidoscopic series of sorrows that 
we saw there justifies all that we have spoken, and might 
command a volume. 

Let the prisoner have employment, but let it be such as 
shall not disturb the competence of the cottage outside. 
Let labor come to him, not as a penalty but as a privi- 
lege, that shall compound for him a lotion which shall take 
out his stains, and give him back to society as one that 
was lost, over whom it may rejoice without detriment to the 
ninety and nine who have not strayed. Tell your Prison 
Inspectors and Superintendents to try, not what they can 
make by the sinner, but what they can make of him! 

ee 

THE printers employed in the newspaper and job-offices 
at Indianapolis, Ind., contribute forty dollars to the Artemus 
Ward Monument Fund. 
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REMOVAL OF PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR OFFICE. 
We owe our readers an apology for our late appearance 
this month. Unexpectedly, we have been obliged to remove 


our PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE and Publication 
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question to have been irregularly adopted, it seems to us to 
be the height of absurdity to ask them to stultify themselves 
by going into a caucus, and by sitting in judgment upon the 


| deliberate action of the body from whom they derive their 


Office to 515 Minor Street, over the Paper Warehouse of | 


Messrs. Harris & Newhall. 

To our friends in the city and country we would say, we 
respectfully solicit a continuance of their patronage at our 
new location, and will guarantee that all orders for print- 
ing material sent to this establishment shall receive prompt 
attention, and be filled to the satisfaction of our patrons. 


All persons sending orders by mail, or desiring informa- 


description of material used in a printing-office, will please 
be particular and address R. 8. Menamrn, 515 Minor Street, 
Philadelphia. 
-2.coe- 
PRESIDENT OBERLY’S PROCLAMATION. 

We place before our readers President Oberly’s Procla- 
mation convening the National Union at Washington city, 
on Monday, June 1st. On the subjects referred to in that 
portion of this extraordinary document relating to the 
action of the National Union at Memphis we have already 
freely given our views, and do not propose to go over the 


authority. This would be the practical result should the 
delegates be allowed to go into the informal meeting pro- 
posed. The action of such a meeting could in no wise be 
binding on the National Union; therefore it would be no 
compromise. 

If ‘“ the friends of the ‘ New’ Constitution think more of 
the unity of the Typographical organization than they do 
of any hobby,’—(we pass over the fling about zealous devo- 
tion to abstruse technicalities}—let them who, by the ad- 


| mission of President Oberly, are in the minority, accept 


ground again; but there are a few points in this paper that | 


require a brief consideration. 

In the second paragraph President Oberly says he has 
been requested to set aside the New Constitution, and 
declare the old one to be still in force. He also says: 

As I desire to contribute whatever I can to secure harmony in the 
Typographical Organization, I would willingly do this, if I could 
without doing violence to my conscience; bat as I have pledged my 
honor to act under this Constitution, I do not see how I can con- 
scientiously comply with the request. I am an executive officer, and I 


must, therefor@, while the Constitution remains unrevoked by dele- | 


gates from the Subordinates, pay respect to its provisions. 


then, can I set it aside? If I can do this, my successor, being in- 


How, | 


formed that certain of the Subordinate Unions are dissatisfied with the | 


Constitution under which he was elected, may set it aside, and substi- | 


tute in its place some other instrument. 


In brief, as I understand my 
duty, I have no discretion in this matter. 


We would respectfully ask President Oberly two ques- 
tions on this point. 
Ist. 


Memphis session, and, as such, as firmly bound by your 
obligation to maintain the 


Were you not also executive officer during the 


Constitution under which you 


? | the fact, which must be apparent to the dullest mind, 
tion about the purchase of Presses, Types, Inks, or any | 


the United States will not submit 
to have any laws illegally forced upon them, no matter 
If they 
will not do this, then we say, let those who have broken 
the laws be responsible for the evils which may follow. 
Do not let us adopt the maxim that ‘the end justifies 
the means,” by doing evil with the expectation that good 
may come out of it. 

Should the minority not recede from the position assumed, 
the solution of the difficulty is easy, and will hinge on the 
appointment of a Committee on Credentials. According to the 
“New” Constitution, the Secretary and Treasurer is the sole 
Of 
course he must, to be consistent, decide that only one dele- 
gate is entitled to be admitted from each Union. Should 
such a decision be given, it will be necessary to make a 
This motion 
the President will, in all probability, declare out of order, 
when an appeal should be taken from the decision of the 
Chair. This will be the test vote, and its result will deter- 
mine the fate of the ‘‘ New” Constitution. 

We have been induced to pen the foregoing remarks upon 
the Proclamation of President Oberly from no spirit of 
opposition, or captiousness, for we entertain for him nothing 


that the printers of 


what the intrinsic value of those laws may be. 


judge of who are the regularly accredited delegates. 


motion to elect a Committee on Credentials. 


| but feelings of friendship, and have a high estimate of his 


were elected, as you conceive yourself to be by the instru- | 


ment subsequently submitted at Memphis ? 
2d. Would not your successor, and the delegates who 
might compose the National Union at a future session, be 


justified by the precedent set them at Memphis in setting 


aside any Constitution under which they might assemble ? 
and is there not a much greater probability that this 
calamity will be averted by meeting this question squarely 
at the present time, and declaring it to be illegal ? 

If 2 majority of the Unions believe the instrument in 


qualifications: but we believe he, and those who voted 
with him at Memphis, made a grave mistake—a mistake 
which, if permitted to be consummated, would not only 
jeopardize the existence of our National organization, but 
that of the local organizations also. 
— ta 
Recentiy, Mr. Lewis Waln Smith, a young and talented 
member of the editorial corps of the Heening Telegraph, 
was admitted to practice in the District Court and Court of 
Common Pleas of this city. We wish him plenty of “ fat” 
retainers, and a bag full of briefs. 
~2ec+oe-+ 
A BOOTBLACK recently arrested in London, though only 
fourteen years of age, is reported to be well acquainted with 
the French and Polish languages, and to have been study- 
ing German. 
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OBITUARY. 


“The cup goes round, 
And who so artful as to put it by?” 


Early in last month, at St. Augustine, Fla., died Mr. 
Epwarp C. MARKLEY, surviving partner of the well-known 
firm of Crissey & Markley, Printers and Publishers of this 
city, Only a short time ago the venerable senior, Mr. J. 
Crissey, departed, at a far-advanced age; and now the 
‘younger one has left us, as if to renew the long-tried asso- 
ciation. 

On Saturday, 28th of March, at his elegant mansion near 
Germantown, Mr. Exvisan H. Burier, late Bookseller, 
breathed his last. Mr. B. was a son of John Butler, 
of Northampton, Mass., celebrated as a manufacturer of 
letter-paper in the past half-century. Elijah came to Phila- 
delphia before manhood, in the employment of Messrs. 
Marshall, Clark & Co., which firm removed here from | 
Providence, R. I., full thirty-five years ago. 

Mr. Butler’s talents were most happily adapted to his 
chosen business, combining shrewdness and refinement in a 
For several years he furnished the American | 
public with almost the entire series of ornamental works 


rare degree. 


known as “ Annuals,” from which he passed to the issue of 
For the past fifteen 
years we had no more successful publisher in Philadel- 
phia than he. And now, though his vacant chair may be 
occupied, it will not soon be filled. 


** Another! ‘tis asad word to the heart, 

That one by one has lost its hold on life, 
From all it loved or valued, forced to part 

In detail. Feeling dies not by the knife 

That cuts at once and kills: its tortured strife 
Is with distilled affliction, drop by drop 

Oozing its bitterness. Our world is rife 
With grief and sorrow: all that we would prop, 
Or would be propped with, falls; when will the ruin stop!” } 


We have this month to chronicle the deaths of two more 
printers—both of Philadelphia, both young men, both em- 
ployed in the same establishment. 

Epwarp M. Roraweni—frank, noble heart! Whose 
record so pure as his! His life without a stain—*‘ sans 
peur et sans reproche.” Taken at only twenty-six, after 
suffering long and patiently with that most excruciating 
disease, cancer in the stomach, his memory is as a sweet 
fragrance of glorious perfume. Without father, mother, or 
near relative, he was followed to his grave by a multitude— 
all feeling that a great loss was being endured—one had de- 
parted whose presence could ill be supplied. He possessed 
to a large degree that magnetism of manner and mien which 
attracts friends and retains them. 

Wiitu1amM H. Woopwarp was a man of strong friend- 
ships, a genial companion—one whose hand was ever open, | 
and whose heart never failed to respond to any demand | 
upon his liberality. He served as Captain of Company K, | 

| 
| 


standard poems in the same style. 


in General (now Governor) Geary’s regiment, and partici- 
pated in many of the hard-fought battles in which that | 
noble organization engaged. He was commissioned by 
Governor Curtin to raise a battery of artillery, which he 
succeeded in accomplishing in a very short time against | 


ee 
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great competition. He died suddenly, in his 32d year, after 
a short but severe illness. His unlooked-for death leaves a 
void in many circles. 

These two gentlemen were employed in the office of 
Messrs. King & Baird, of this city; and we tender that 
establishment our sincerest sympathy for its double afflic- 
tion. 

And yet another! THomas J. CHoaTe died in this city 
on the 7th inst., after a protracted illness, in the fortieth 
year of his age. Mr. Choate was well known and re- 
spected in this, his native city. He was a member of the 
Philadelphia Typographical Union from its formation, and 
always gave evidence of a zealous devotion to its interests. 
In every movement that had for its object the elevation of 
the craft and the building up of the principles of Unionism, 
he took a prominent part. The Union testified its apprecia- 
tion of his services by electing him to represent it in the 
National Union. He was also a member of the “ Last 
Man Brotherhood,” and of the Philadelphia Typographical 
Society. Of the latter body he served one or two years as 
President. As a citizen and friend he enjoyed the respect 
and esteem of all who knew him. He was a devoted 
husband, and a kind and affectionate father—the loss to his 
family is irreparable. 

+ecoe, - . 

AN AMUSING sToRY is told, by the Paris correspondent 
of the New York World, of a clever French writer who, 
being unable to find a publisher, went to the country and 
commenced blacksmithing. But the greater part of his 
time was secretly devoted to the composition of three large 
volumes of poetry and essays, which he published as the 
works of a journeyman blacksmith. The plan succeeded ; 
and it is added that the people were delighted, and that the 


” 


poems of this “child of nature,” this “ untutored genius,” 
this ‘‘inspired son of Vulcan,” were immensely praised by 
the critics, and were extensively purchased. 

~secoe- - 

THE Tidioute Journal, of the 27th ult., announces that Mr. 
W. D. Haley is shortly to be connected with that paper. 
Mr. Haley is well known in this city as an experienced and 
capable printer, and as a ready newspaper writer. He will 
be a valuable addition to the corps of the Journal. 

eco 

Tue efficiency of paraffine as a lubricator depends upon 
a substance known as melen. Pure melen contains fifty 
proportions of carbon and sixty of hydrogen, and is insolu- 
ble in water, but is soluble in oil, and boils at 700 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A small portion mixed with ordinary lubrica- 
tors greatly increases their efficiency, and renders them pe- 
culiarly adapted to printing machinery. 

sooo, 


Mr. Dickens is to be complimented with a banquet, to be 
given by the members of the press in New York on the 
18th inst., just previous to his departure for England. It 
will be attended by numerous representatives of the pub- 
lishing and journalistic interests of the United States. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


CuicaGco, March 28, 1868. 
To the Officers and Members of Chicago Typographical Union, | 
No. 16: 
At the February meeting of this Union the following | 
resolution was offered and adopted: 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to take into con- | 
sideration the relations of this Union with the National Typographical 
Union, and the position this body should occupy in the next Conven- 
tion at Washington, and report resolutions at the next meeting which 
shall conform with the previous action of this organization. 

JOHN GORDON 


Your committee, appointed under the above resolution, 
submit the following as their report: 


Wuereas, At the Memphis session of the National Typographical 
Union an entire new National Constitution was adopted, and a Uni- 
form Constitution for Subordinate Unions and a National Fund Law 
were approved and referred to the Subordinate Unions for ratifica- 
tion; and 

WueErEas, All of these acts were approved and ratified by Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16; and 

WHEREAS, The Constitution for Subordinate Unions and National 
Fund Law were legally ratified, according to the terms of submission, 
but owing to the clamor and opposition to them evinced by certain 
Subordinate Unions, the President of the National Union has thought 
proper not to issue his proclamation declaring them in force, but has 
referred them to the session at Washington for final action; therefore 

Resolved, That the Union still adheres to its opinion that the Consti- 
tution of the National Typographical Union, adopted at Memphis, shall 
be enforced and maintained ; and that the old constitution cannot fulfil 
the requirements of a healthy and efficient organization, and that the 
National Union should be granted authority to enforce its decrees, 
instead of being a merely recommendatory body, and govern such other 
authority as may be necessary to the practical accomplishment of the 
objects for which trade associations are established. 

Resolved, That this Union adheres to its opinion that a Uniform Con- 
stitution for Subordinate Unions is desirable, and imperatively re- 
quired, and will result in manifest advantage to our craft. 

Resolved, That this Union still adheres to its opinion that an efficient 
and properly conducted National Fund Law will operate as a bond of 
strength, in building powerful ty phical organizations where they 
now have merely nominal existence, and can be ae efficiently and bene- 
ficially instituted and managed by the printers of America, as by any 
other combination of working-men. 

Resolved, That this Union protests — allowing, as is their 
avowed intention, several Subordinate Unions to be represented by 
more than one vote in the Sixteenth session of the National Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Resolved, That our delegate to Washington be instructed to cast the 
vote of this Union in favor of each and all of the above measures. 

Huen A. Murray, 

Jupson GRAVES, | 
FREDERICK K. Tracy. 
Wituiam L. H. Owens. | 

Resolved, That the resolutions adopted by this Union relative to the 
relations of this Union to the National Union be forwarded to the | 
PRINTERS’ CrrcuLaAR, for publication, by the Corresponding Secretary, 
and that he also present a copy to the President of the National 
Union. Adopted. 

+ece- 


WE call the attention of our readers to the advertisement | 
of Mr. Edmund de Buck, the agent for the United States 
and Canada of the celebrated Ornamental Type-Foundry 
of Mr. Charles Derriey, Paris. A copy of the Specimen- 
Album issued by Mr. Derriey has been left at this office, | 
and it will give us pleasure to exhibit these magnificent 
“suggestive specimens of job-work”’ to any of our friends 
who may desire to examine them. : 

eco 

Tue President of the Montreal Typographical Union, in 
a speech at a recent anniversary celebration, asserted that 
“printers make most obedient, indulgent, and loving hus- 
bands.” 


This is a gratifying and touching tribute to the | 
domestic virtues of the craft, and doubtless struck a chord 
in many a tender heart, and the type of men thus praised | 
will be set wp in the world’s estimation. 


| An Instrument by which an 
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WE are unavoidably compelled to defer our acknowl- 
| edgment of subscriptions received during the past month. 
A full list will appear in the May number. 


ee + 
THE PRESENT CASH PRICES FOR PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected 
monthly by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper 
dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia : 

April 2, 1868. 


Note paper, first class es ecceccccececcess 4856@ — per pound. 
= super... —r poese . wD @* ms 
- common ; % @B 
Foolscap and Quarto to first class ‘ . 24@ - - 
= we super sae 3 @ 3U¢ 
as common reccces Ge 
Flat caps and fclios, first class alas oe B @ BB 
sp: - super eee 23 @ Ww 
Fine flat cap. ee 
Common news, straw, &c. 2» 13 @ 
| Good news, rag bot 144 @ 
Fair white book ‘ Lene 
Extra book ; 18 @ W 
Sized and calendered book 0 @2 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and map. 2% @ 32 
Manilla wrapping.... pnasese eee FF = 
No. 2 Manilla iddind ctetdaedbadistecteaehn ae es 
Hardware - li @ 13 7 





CHARLES DERRIEY, 
ORNAMENTAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


6 and i2 rue Notre Dame des champs, 
PARIS. 

EDMUND ve BUCK, Philadelphia, Agent for the United States and 
Canadas. All orders for Type and Material promptly executed. 

[2 A few SPECIMEN-ALBUMS on hand. Price, $40. 

Every Printers’ Association should provide itself with a copy, and 
every Printer of distinction should also lose no time in securing a copy 
of this invaluable specimen-work ; it will pay them ten-fold in the sug- 
gestive specimens of job-work, apart from its intrinsic value as a work 
of art. 





FOR SALE. 
A ROPER CALORIC ENGINE, 
TWO HORSE-POWER, AND IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION, 
Satisfactory reasons given for selling. Apply to 
GIBSON BROS., 
271 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 
STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Nos. 30 and 32 HUDSON STREET 


PHILADELPHIA. 


t# ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ WORK carefully and promptly 


| executed at Reasonable Rates. 





A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


person can take correct Like- 
*-hotographs. 


This Instrument, with full instructions, sent by mail for one dollar. 
Address, 


nesses or 


G. C. BENNETT & CO. 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 
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BARGAIN COLUMN 


Printing Material, 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


——- 10: ——- 

Bourgeois, Two Nick. Price, 30 Cents per Pound. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
( Weight of Font, 2000 lbs.) 

Tue type with which the body of this advertisement is set 
will be sold at the above price in lots of 500 pounds. In 
lots of 250 pounds, the price will be 32 cents per pound, to 


pay for handling. The whole font of 2000 pounds will be 
sold for 28 cents per pound. 


Brevier, Two Nick. Price, 30 Cents per Pound, 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
( Weight of Font, 1000 lds.) 

THE type with which the body of this advertisement is set 
will be sold at the above price in lots of 500 pounds. In lots 
of 250 pounds, the price will be 32 cents per pound, to pay for 
handling. The whole font of 1000 pounds will be sold for 28 
cents per pound. 


Medium Adams Press. 
TN GOOD WORKING ORDER. Sold to make room for a larger 
Press. CHEAP. 
Folto- Post Cylinder Press. 


A. Folio-Post Cylinder Press, (Potter), in first-rate running order. 
E Sold to put in a larger Press. Price $600. 


Standing Press. 


- o— Order, and for sale Cueap. The size of the bed is 24 by 36 
neches. 


Day Medal Jobber. 

E ALF-MEDIUM Day Medal-Jobber, in good working order. Will 

be sold CHEAP. 

Ruggles Card and Bill-Head Press. 
\ JILL print from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred per hour. 
Price $100. 
Ruggles Quarter-Medium. 

rT UIS Press is in excellent running order, and will be sold at a 

bargain. 

Ruggles Engine Press. 

Ts good working order. This Press will be sold very cheap. Price 

100. 


Cabinets and Cases. 
( NE Sixteen and one Twenty-Case Cabinet, and about seventy-five 
pairs of Second-hand Cases. 


Stands, Roller- Bowes, &c. 


tL. Very Cheap. 


Cases and Frames for Wood Type. 
Large lot of well-made Cases and Frames for Wood Type. Very 
tA Cheap. 2 4 
Wood Type. 
\ Large lot of Wood Type, most of it well-worn. Will be sold at a 
L _ great bargain. 
Pica Type. 


( ya HUNDRED POUNDS OF PICA. Has been in use but a short 
time. Very Cheap. 


A. Number of Stands, Roller-boxes, Closets, Water-Troughs, &c., &c. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Brevier Type. 


( NE FONT OF BREVIER, Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds, nearly 


new, at Fifty-five Cents per pound. 


Nonpareil Type. - 
rywoO HUNDRED POUNDS OF NONPAREIL, nearly new. Will 
be sold cheap. 
Chases. 
A Large lot of Book, Job and Newspaper Chases, of all sizes. Very 
tL cheap. 





TO PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 





RIS Yen 
x ~-2°¢ 630 Cuestnut St. HILADS | 


Special Attention Given to Engraving Blocks for Colored and Tint-Work, 
Blocks Buled for Checks, Envelopes, &c. 
:0:—— 


ELECTROTYPES OF PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES FOR SALE. 





SIZES OF PORTRAITS.—2\, 5, and 14 inches. 
PRICES.—Electrotype 23g inches, $3; 5 inches, $8; 14 inches, $16. 
Cut down as above, $1.75, $6, and $14. 


Paper Furnished with Portraits Presidential Candidates, 


Printed Life-size, on double-medium paper, $30 per ream. 
if 


do do do o 10 per 100 sheets. 
do 14 by 16, half-sheet, do do 30 per ream. 
do do do do do 4 per 100 sheets. 


In one tint, on extra-heavy paper, 2 in. margin, 15 per 100 sheets. 


ALL OTHER ENGRAVING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





PAPER RULING. 
BILL HEADS OF ALL SIZES READY CUT AND PACKED, 


In quantities to suit. For Sale at Lowest Cash Prices. 


ALL KINDS OF BLANKS PROMPTLY RULED TO ORDER, 


Paper furnished if desired. 
BLANK AND PRINTED JOB BOOK BINDING, 
BONDS AND TICKETS NUMBERED. 


Orders from a distance will receive prompt and careful attention. 


McILWAIN & BROOKS, 
26 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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PRINTERS’ 


TESTIMONIALS 


IN FAVOR OF 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES, 
OFFICE 23 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


FRANKLIN STEAM PRINTING OFFICE, | 
39 CENTRE STREET, N. Y., March 11, 1868. 4 

‘ To whom it may Concern.”’—1 take great pleasure in stating that I 
have been using one of Degener & Weiler’s Liperty Pressxs for fifteen 
months, and after an experience of over thirty years in Job Printing, 
and a thorough knowledge of all the Presses introduced during that 
period, as regards simplicity, strength, cheapness, and for the rapid exe- 
cution of every description of Job and Card Printing, it is unsurpassed ; 
and I unhesitatingly pronounce the Lrperty Press the very best in the 
market. One fact will illustrate the strength of this press, when I state 
that I got my machinist to drill off one-quarter of an inch from one of 
the chases in order that I might print a fudl Letter Ciredar. 

The Press has been running steady, and often until midnight, and 
it has not cost me one dollar for repairs ; and. although we use steam, I 
did not deem it necessary for this Press, as it ** runs as light as a feather,” 
and is a perfect favorite with the Printers’ Devils. This is an advan- 
tage well worthy the serious consideration of Printers, as I think they 
can almost save the price of a small Press, on boys’ wages, in one year, 
by using the Liperty in preference to other presses, 


Yours, truly, E. VAREY. 





New York, February 27, 1868. 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen ;—I have had four of your LiserTY PREssEs in operation 
in my printing-office during the past two years. They have given me 
entire satisfaction, and I have no hesitation in strongly recommending 
them. They are certainly superior to any other Job Press for perfect 
register, speed, even impression, and durability in construction. 

For colored work, also, they have no equal. 

Iam, gentlemen, respectfully, yours, 
Joun PoLHEMUS, 
Book, Job, and Catalogue Printer, 102 Nassau Street. 





THE MILTONIAN JoB PRINTING EsTABLISHMENT, | 
MiuTon, Pa., March 21, 1868. § 
R. S. MENAMIN: 

Dear Sir :—We most cheerfully give testimony as to the good quali- 
ties of Degener & Weiler’s Linerty Press. In its strength, simplicity 
of construction, beauty of finish, and general excellence, we consider 
it superior to all others. The regulation of the impression, the chang- 
ing of the rollers, the adjusting of the grippers, and the card arrange- 
ment, are far superior, in our estimation, to any other Press built. 
We recommend it especially to the craft. 

Yours, truly, 
Morton & Bounp. 


BURLINGTON, VT., March 15, 1868. 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen ;—The Liserty Job Press I purchased from you in Feb- 
ruary has been running every day, on work of every grade; from a 
single /ine to a full half-letter sheet, and all with the most satisfactory 
results. For cards, bill-heads, and work of that character, I cannot 
conceive how it is possible for machinery to improve the work of the 
LIBERTY Jobber. Its speed is all that can be desired; the impression 
80 easily regulated; distribution of the ink, perfect; its work, noise- 
less; its strength, greater than that of any other Press made—and I 
have seen them all. I am perfectly satisfied with my purchase. 

Yours, &c., R. 8. STYLEs. 


MANUFACTORY OF Dersy & HvuGHEs, | 
AKkon, O., March 14, 1868. | 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—We take pleasure in acknowledging receipt of your 
favor of the 12th inst. We would have written you in regard to the 
working of your celebrated Lrserty Press long ago, but we have been 
so busy in filling our orders that we conld not command time before. 

We have been running the half-medium Press night and day, for the 
past four months, on heavy Manillas, eight hundred per hour, (foot 
power,) and it is perfect in its mechanism and workings. We could 
not possibly do withont it, and especially recommend it to all in need 
of Presses, as being the most valuable machine in use. We are very 
much pleased with it, and congratulate you on its merits. 

Most truly, yours, 
Dersy & HuGHEs. 


CIRCULAR. 





ALEXANDRIA, VA., March 3, 1868. 
Messrs. DeGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen ;—The LispErty Jos Press purchased of you came safely 
to hand, in perfect order, and was at once put up and set to work. All 
its parts worked well from the first, though a little stiff; but now, 
having been run for some time, the Press works with perfect ease, and 
with great rapidity. 

I cannot speak too highly of this machine. It has many advantages 
over other presses. On the Liserty, the form can be corrected 
without removing it from the Press; and, by a simple contrivance, the 
rollers can be removed out of the way of the form, if that needs cor- 
rection or removal. The supervision which the workman has over the 
form, and his work, is perfect. The impression by the Liperty is 
clear, sharp, and beautiful; and the register all that can be desired. 
Then the simplicity of the Press, the great strength of all its parts, 
and the freedom from danger to the workman, must, I think, make it a 

reat favorite with all printers. I unhesitatingly recommend the 

IBERTY to any and all who may want a perfect Printing Machine. 

Yours, with great respect, 
RoBert BEtL, 
Printer, Bookseller and Stationer. 





Wuee tine, W. Va., March 14, 1868. 
Messrs. DeceneR & WEILER: 

Gentlemen ;—Yours of the 28th came to hand in due time, and would 
have been answered before this, but for absence of writer. We would 
say in relation to the Liserty Press that it has given entire satisfac- 
tion so far; does its work well, and runs with great ease. We have no 
hesitation in recommending it to any person in want of a small press. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Frew, Haeans & HAL, 
Proprietors of Wheeling Daily Intelligencer. 





New York, February 24, 1868. 
Messrs. DecENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—In answer to your note to us, of the ist inetant, we 
would state that we have four of your Presses in use in our office, and 
consider them superior to all others of that class, both in beauty of 
workmanship, speed, and general durability. We are perfectly satis- 
fied with them, and would not change for any others. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Sackett & WILLiAMs, 
16 John Street. 





WavERLY, N. Y., March 14, 1868. 
Messrs. DecENER & WEILER: 


Gentlemen ;—I have had one of your quarter-medium Liperty Jos 
Presses in constant use nearly two years, and take great pleasure in 
saying, it has given perfect satisfaction in every respect. I have used 
several popular jobbers for the past seven years, and do not hesitate in 
saying the ‘‘Degener”’ has advantages over them all; being strong, 
durable, and simple in construction, quick and perfect in its work ; 
gives a clear impression and perfect register—has a most complete 
fountain attachment; in fact, it combines ad/ the qualities of a perfect 
Job Printing Press. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
FRANK T. ScUDDER. 
“News” OFrFrice, | 
Surprenssure, Pa., March 5, 1868. § 
Messrs. DEGENER & WEILER: 

Gentlemen :—It gives me great pleasure to add my testimony in favor 
of your Liserty Press. have a quarto-medium in use for the past 
six months, and it performs in a manner highly satisfactory. To Job 
Printers, the Press, for fast and correct work, has no superior. Its 
simplicity is, also, highly commendable. 

Yours, &c., D. K. WAGNER. 





Bremincuam, Cr., March 4, 1868. 
Messrs. DeGENER & WEILER: 

Having used the quarter-medium Lirserty Press for the past twelve 
months, giving entire satisfaction, it affords me pleasure to recom- 
mend it to the “craft” as a machine well adapted to the finest 
work, plain and in colors. It runs with ease, and, being strongly built, 
will not easily get out of repair. In short, the Press has points of ex- 
cellence which no other possesses, so far as my knowledge extends. 

ours, very truly, 
E. A. Horton, 
Job Printer. 


AGENT FOR PHILADELPHIA, 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
No. 515 MINOR STREET. 














PRINTERS’ 
List of Officers of the National and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 


’. Morris, of Memphis, First Vice-President. 

’. J. Hammonp, of New Orleans, Second Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER TrRovuP, of New York, Rec. 
W. W. Mayserry, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 
PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at N. 
2. corner of Tenth and Chestnut Streets.- i T 
; Vice-President, Geo. Wise; 
y, 531 Wharton Street; Fi . 8. 
Chairman Business Committee, 


Yo. 3.—President, George Healing; 


; ; Treasurer, ” Ws Sullivan. 


New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
i , Thirteenth Street, between Fourth and Fifth Avenues— 
Thomas T. maith; Fin : i ¥ . = 


pl r, tne. ymen Printers’ 
William Street, New 
LovursviL_e, No. 10.—President, Wm. J. Kelly; 
-c., James A. Costello; 
; Treasurer, Geo. Beatty. 


Vice-President, James 


Treasurer, Charles Wilson. 


: Treasurer, John H. O"Donnell. 
; Vice-President, John Gor- 
; Treasurer, Hiram Woodbury. 
President, Gerard Stith; Vice-President, J. D. 


., William J. Hammond; 
Fin. Sec., J. C. White; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 


NEw ORLEANS, No. 17.— 


»., Albert H. Raynor; Treasurer, Wm. 
San FRANctsco, No. 21.—President, J. F. 
W. Lockwood, Samuel E. Brown; 
i ; Treasurer, D. Damrell. 


Mose, No. 27.—President, James Risk; Vice-President, J. H. Black- 


; Vice-Presidents, T. 


urer, John H. Stoner. 
MONTGOMERY, ‘* 31.—President, M. T. Lamar; 


Treasurer, James 8. 


Treasurer, William C. 
sec. and Treasurer, James T. Wells: ¢ 
SavANNAH, No. 38.—President, Isaac S. Porter; 


; Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. H. Young. 
LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. W. Dickinson ; 


Vice-President, D. A. 


SACRAMENTO, No. 46.—President, John D. Yost: 
A 


si First Vice-President, 
s; Second Vice-President, C, ' 


ap ae AGNI NIN 


BURLINGTON, No. 50.—President, Joseph Rutter; Vice-President. T 


urer, W. 8. Jarboe. 








CIRCULAR. 


.—President, E. Stillman; Vice-President, E. McMahon ; 

. Wm. C. —t x; Cor, Sec., H. H. Murray; Fin. Sec., H 
Wheeler; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

SYRACUSE, No. *. abaene J. P. Stanton; Vice-President, D. H. 
Berdine; Rec. Sec., C. J. Alexander; Cor. Sec., V. B. Chase; Fin. 
Sec., E. M. W illig ams: Treasurer, W. B. Riggs. 

Quincy, No. 59.—President, T. J. Heirs; Vice-President, L. M. Hascall ; 
Fin. Sec., G. Frost; Treasurer, R. 8. Russell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E 

M. Brous chton, P. O. Box, No, 521. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Edmund Miles; Vice-President, J. C. 
Smith; Ree. Sec., John J. Ryan; Fin. Sec., J. P. Burns; Treasurer, 
Charles Coolidge: Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside Press. 

Utica, No. 62.—President, B. F. Lewis; Vice-President, J. W. Horton ; 
Rec. Sec., T. H. Floyd; Cor. Sec., James E. DeForrest; Fin. Sec., G. 
Bevan; Treasurer, Eli Cone. 

To.Eepo, No. 63.—President, Jon H. Wood; Vice-President, W. Egel 
ton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. M. Berry; Fin. Sec., M. Knight; Treas- 
urer, Daniel Mynihen. 

Wasnoe, No. 65.—President, J. Church; Vice-President, R. L. Tilden ; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. C. Leonard; Treasurer, J. F. McCarthy. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, C. C. Phillips: Vice-President, Wm. A. 
MacCrellish; Rec. and Cor. Sec., M. Kline; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
B. C. Laning. 

Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, Jas. 8. Smith; Vice-President, W. 8 
Mitchel; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robert Quinn; Fin. Sec., W. R. Good 
nough; Treasurer, John Lalor. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President. E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Ely 
Moore: Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8S. H. Dodge; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
H. Leis: Librarian, 8. T. Lilley. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice- om x nt, T 
Nichol; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. W. Deloe; Fin. Sec., W. T. He vinik 
ton; Treasurer, W. J. Johnson. 

Kansas City, No. 80.—President, I. B. Boyle; Vice-President, W. 
Lea: Rec. Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. O. Huckett: Treasurer, R. C. 
Gould. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. C. Neville: Vice-President, R. E. 
Dickey: Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. H. Smith; Treasurer, H. R. Hicks. 
NorFro.k, No. 86.—President, W. A. Edwards; Vice-President, J. G 
Fiveash; Rec. Sec., W. R. Carter; Fin. Sec., C. McCoy; Cor. Sec., 

W. Evans; Treasurer, Jos, E. Doughty. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, Jos. J. Garver; Vice-President, L. N. 
Duffy ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. L. Marsh; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, W. 
W. Smith. 

Ricumonp, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, Jno. M 
Garrard; Rec. Sec. Wm. B. Carter; Cor. Sec., H. Meyer; Fin Sec., 
R. D. Gartland; Treasurer, L. H. Fore. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, D. Tyler Roath; Vice-President, W. N. 
Andrew ; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Wm. H. Hovey; Cor. Sec., William H. 
Eagles; Treasurer, Homer Bliss. 

CotumBiaA, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, W. W. Maloney ; 
Vice-President, John G. Judd: Rec. Sec., James H. Black; Fin. Sec., 
Handon Bernard; Treasurer, W. R. McLean. 

NEWARK, No. 103.—President, G. D. Wallace: Vice-President, J. 
Reeves; Rec. Sec., 8. Toombs; Cor. Sec., J. O. Smith; Fin. Sec., 8. 
O. Peck; Treasurer, J. H. Mattison. 

New Arrnany, No. 104.—President, A. M. Jackson; Vice-President, 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 

Easton, No. 106.—President, E. E. Rinn; Vice-Presidents, W. A. 
Conahay, G. B. Strickland; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. P. Correll; Treas- 
urer, W. H. Weikheiser. 

Virert1a Crry, (Montana) No. 108.—President, H. J. Norton; Vice- 
President, D. 8. Stanley; Ree. and Cor. Sec., T. W. Greene; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Charles Cobb. 





| ScrantTON, No. 112.—President, T. J. Williams; Vice-President, Thos. 


Wagner: Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. G. Blair; Fin. Sec., Richard Keller; 
Treasurer, Robert Holmes. 





FOR SALE. 
ONE EIGHT-CYLINDER ROTARY PRESS, 


IN SPLENDID CONDITION. 
ONE LARGE CYLINDER TAYLOR, 
Bed 46 by 31. Price $2,200. 
Also, one ADAMS HAND PRESS, 38 by 52. CueEap. 
Apply to 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
Type Founders, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 








DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 


PPE —— ——— ooo ( 
| 














WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 
‘OOSTt ‘FS TIHAV CAALNALVAG 


DEGENER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 
Are carefully and strongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 

No. 2—Card and Circular Press, 7by ii inches inside Chase, . . - . - + + «+ $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 

No, 3—Quarto-Medium, 10 ue inches inside Chase, with Fountain, rss. * 425.00 = 7.50 

No. 4—Half-Medium, 13 by 19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, aor ee er 550.00 os 10.00 
&@-Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press.-“@® 








The following are a few of the hundreds of Printers who use the Degener Presses, to whom we refer the Trade: 
Duross Bros., ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. C.H. Butt & Co., . Williamsport, Pa. J. R. Marrs Danville, Ky. Hollis & Gunn, . 
s “ “ I 


Merrihew & Son, L.. E. Marchand, New Orleans, La. R. H. Singleton, ° Nashville, Tenn. Marvin & Son, 

E. Ketterlinus, ‘ “ “ J.P. Sarrazin, ‘ “ as ** Gazette” Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. Prentis & Deland, e 

W Bz. Eckert, . ° ee “ Schmidt & Trowe, . Baltimore, Md. J.¥F.Uhbthorn, . e “ » G. R. Beach, . New Albany, Ind. 
KE. Manicke, ° e sad C. H. Schneidereith, . of “ Bepler & Co., ° ° . . ° ° ° Chicago, Ml. 
H. Orr, . ° . es ” * Civilian & Telegraph," Cumberland, ‘‘ | C. F. Bradley, . ° . 8. Hyatt, . . Rockford, Ill. 
Neeb, Bauer &Co., . Pittsburgh, “ J.B. Williamson, . . Louisville, Ky. | Theodore Winchester, . Marietta, ‘ Starr & Sons, ° Milwaukie, Wis. 
G. H. Baldwia, . + Corry, o Bradley & Gilbert, . . - = ' Paine & Long, . . Akron, ee Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, 


From Seventy-five to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., Cor. of Centre, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. 5 %6 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Offices, } 39 waTER STREET, BOSTON. | 


} 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


GHEORGHE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., | 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 





BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib__$1, 2.00, 3 00, 5.00 #1, 2.00 00 | Ultramarine Blue 

Job Ink — 75c, $1 Purple Ink, per on Green, poster 

Adams or Power Press Cut Ink__ T5e, o~ 2.00 Lake, per Ib. Green, Fine Light and Dark 

Book and Fine Book Ink oe, Be os “ey eae c J Y Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange 

Extra News Ink ER — ° <¢ “y ™ eee 7 2.50 do do do for — 75c, $1 

News and Poster Ink... Red, for posters___....---_-..-. Gold Size, White or Gold Color ________. 
Blue “« “ sei , Tints of all Shades______......___- 3 
Fine Light and Bfonze Blue. 1.50, 2. Brown and Sienna Inks 


Printers’ Varnish “50c to a1 00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50 to 3.50 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib $2, 2.50, 3.50,4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 








ro Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 
Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 


LABEL PRICE, 25 30 5 ¢ 1.00 2! f i ¥ 3.00 5.00 10.00 


—_— —_— — —— 


SELLING PrIck#, 35 42 é 1.40 x , 2.8 3.5 4.20 7.00 14.00 
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PRINTERS’ BMPORTUM: 


Established Half a Century. 


AGAR & CO, 


No. 388 GOLD STREET, NEw Y ORK. 


This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of the most modern faces of 


BOOK. JOB. NEWS & ORNAMENTAL TYPE 


Is prepared to fill orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


Power, Hand and Job Presses 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice, and at regular rates. 


—_ --+ 


Send Five Dollars for our SPECIMEN BOOE, which will be refunded on 


purchase of Twenty-Five Dollars’ worth of Material, or return of Book, at our expense, 


in case purchase is not made; or for our 


“SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOE.”’ 


Which contains most of what is useful in a Country Office, and will be sent, without charge, to Printers or 
others desiring to purchase. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND ALL INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE BUSINESS, PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALI ARTS.” 
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The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 


. > by ran P 4} 

closest personal application, he has sueceeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 

quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. 
sh, ; 


) irely Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘shang up 
has been slightly wet. 


” their printed work, when the paper 
By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT DBAMPBLACK 


3 
he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
# tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has heen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 P Ib. He would refer to the ‘‘ AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &¢ 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES :—News, 30 cts. @ tb. 
and agents. Book Ink, at 50 


»., and is prepared to fill 
, 60, 75, 1.00 PT. His Ink 


A reduction made to large consumers 
‘ , made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He hi: 


" has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 @ Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French. however high their price may be 
Your order is respectfully solicited 

Proprietors of Country Newspapers wil 


nd it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
EE wi — _ 
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New Mork Lype Loundry 


AND 


PRAND ESBS’? VAREAOUSH 
ESTABLISHED, 1810. 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 
Nos, G3 & G5 Beekman St., cor, of Gold St, 
AES Ton®. 
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Book, NEws, Jox AND » ORNAMENTAL 


TYPE 


taterials to be for nd the finish:ofour 

u estas cannot be excelled, combining ee accuracy, 
and perfect justification and line. 

PERSONS DESIRING TO ORDER FROM US WILL PLEASE-SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS, 


We furnish every kind of Printing Type. If name or title is not known send printed 
specimen of a single ictter. 


ENGRAVING, ELECTROTY PING & STEREOTYPING. 


We are also pleased to receive orders for 


Printing Presses 


of any Maker. 
Paper Cutters, Cases, Galleys, &c. Agents for Francis & Loutrel’s 
Composition. 
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R. HOH & Co.’s 


RAILWAY NEWSPAPER PRINTING MACHINE. 


PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





t=” FOR DESCRIPTION SEE NEXT PAGE. .#) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


|PRINTING MACHINES 
POWER PRESSES, é&c., 


Nos. 29 awp 31 Gorp St., New Yorx. 





DESCRIPTION OF 


WAILWAY NEWSPAPER AND Jos Russ. 


This Press is especially designed tosupply Newspapers of moderate circulation with 
a plain but serviceable Printing Machine, capable of doing any Job Work. It can 
be run easily by one man at a speed of 800 impressions per hour, and by steam will 
vive 1000 or 1200 per hour without noise or jar. It lays down its own sheets by a 
self-acting fly. 

The bed is carried by a truck having friction wheels running on a Railway, and 
is driven by a crank motion which stops and starts it so gently that springs are not 
needed. The paper is fed through adjustable guides to the underside of the cylinder, 
and the feed-board lifts the sheet up over the guides and against the cylinder as the fin- 
gers of the latter clasp it. After an impression is given, the cylinder remains stationary 
while the bed returns; a fresh sheet is in the meantime laid on the feed-board, and 
the fingers close on it before the cylinder starts again. As the cylinder wheel gears 
into a rack on the side of the bed, excellent register is obtained without the pointing 
apparatus, which, however, is furnished gratis. The cylinder is never shifted to suit 
forms of different sizes, but the forward edge of the type is always placed as nearly 
to the same line on the bed as the margin permits. ‘The fingers and fly tapes are as 
easily adjusted as on our ordinary job presses. The ink fountain has the adjustable 
knife so necessary to job work. The bed is 31 by 46 inches; a form 27$ by 42 
inches is inked by one roller, and a form 23 by 42 inches by two rollers. The press 
occupies a space 5§ by 10 feet, and can be worked in a room 7 feet high. Weight, 
boxed, 5,600 Ibs. 

Price, including Roller Molds, Blanket, extra Stocks, Carting and putting up in Boston, or 
Boxing and Shipping, - - - - - - - : - $1,359 | 

Extra for Cone Fly-wheel, Counter-cone, Counter-shaft, Hangers, Tight and Loose Pulleys 
and Driving Pulley for stcam-power, —- - - - . . a 100 


fox See cut of Press, on opposite page. 


| 
| 
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BR. BOE & CO,’5S 
NEW SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER HAND PRINTING MACHINE. 


This machine is adapted to the wants of newspapers with moderate circulation, and is familiarly 
known as 


€¢ mary hy MY TPMT YD vv NiCICcy 22 
TA COUNTRY PRESS. 
It has a large cylinder, and can be run by hand-power at a speed of eight hundred to 


ONE THOUSAND Impressions PER HOUR, 


It can be arranged, if required, to be driven also by steam-power. ‘The speed can be increased from 
one to two hundred impressions. It has Register apparatus, self-acting Sheet-flyer, 
and .Jron Bearers. This press is 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO JoB WoREZ. 
SIZE OF BED, INSIDE OF BEARERS, 3! x 43 INCHES. 


Price, including Roller Moulds, Blanket, and Boxing & Shipping, $1 $1750. 


WEIGHT, BOXED, 6, abe POUNDS. 

















PRINTERS’ Svurriizs, 
RULED BILL-HEAD PAPER, 


+ , . = f Rael let - 4 - }} ) at re : 
the various sizes of best quality 12 and 14 lb. Flat Cap, ready=cut and done up 


2 packages of 500. For list of prices see February number of the Printers Circular. 


LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, ready Ruled for Printed Heads. 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, all Sizes and Qualities. 
PRINTERS’ CARDS, (see A. M. Collins’ List, Printers’ Circular.) 
DENNISON’S PATENT TAGS. 
SHERWIN’S PATENT READY-STRUNG TAGS. 
ENVELOPES, Pettee’s Patent; also of the “old cut.” 


ALL AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for every description of RULED 
PAPER for BOOKS or BLANKS are unsurpassed, and Printers are solicited to give our establishment a trial. 

Orders and inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Blank Book Manufactory, Paper Warehouse and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 














BRONZE POWDER, 


Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf, 
Manufactured and Imported by 
GEORGE MEIER & CoO. 
69 NASSAU STREET, CORNER OF JOHN, 
NEW YORK. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Groraz Merer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the 
market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most skeptical 
that a saving of nearly 25 per cent. can be attained, by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. S. Menamry. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


Finest Bronzes, 
WHITH AND YELLOW METAL DGLBAF', &c. 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice, 


GEORGE MEIER. } 69 Nassau Street, Corner of John, New York. 
ADAM RIE3SNER. } 


SOLOMON GOETZ. } (Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


- Paper, and Paper Makers’ Materials, | 


Warehouse: 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


























THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 
Copper Plate Paper.... ..- Various sizes and weights, 
Tinted Plate Paper.... ~ ia 
Lithograph and Map Pape 









Sized and Super Calendered Paper.. ° wi = 
SIEENNEE <<oicensinseuvessanssvestin draeee oe yea 
Printing Paper of all grades..... ae ve = 
Manilla and Hardware Papers...... . o « 


Hardware and Manilla in Rolls, 


-Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inc2. 


Drafting Paper in Rolls, 36, and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights, 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, 

BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 


Comprising best makes of the following sizes: 





Imperial.............23 by 31—65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal......... 20 by 28—53 lbs, 
ROP... cccccocceserses 19 by 24—45 lbs. 
Medium... «++ 18 by 23—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
DOTRF 00 ccceccevccccees 16 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 


Extra Folio........ 19 by 24—24 lbs., and 19 by 23—21 lbs. 














are 18 by 26 —25 lbs 
io....17% by 2444—18 and 20 Tbs. 
Folio .,..css.017 by 22 —12, 14. 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 lbs. 
«15 by 19 —20 and 22 lbs. 
14 by 17 —13, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
«13 by 16 —12 and 13 Ibs, 
12 by 15 — 9 lbs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, varions weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain, 
Packet Note, plain and ruled, 
Engine Sized Papers, 174% by 28—30 Ibs. 
16 by 26—20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 

e ee os 17 by 22— 17 lbs 
Envelope Paper, 20 by 25—18, 20, "92, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 lbs, 
Blotting Paper, 19 by 24—40, 60, 70, 80, 0 and 120 lbs. 
Tissue Paper, white and colored, 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26 by 40, 24 by 38, and 24 by 29. 





Trunk Boards, Tar Binders’ Boards, Bonnet Boards, Straw Boards, Soft Binders’ Boards. 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS,—-Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Uitramarine, 


PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 





CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 
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